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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


During  this  academic  year,  1962-1963,  three  of  the  newly  installed  pro- 
fessors delivered  their  inaugural  addresses.  In  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  we  publish  “Revelation  through  History,”  by  James  Barr  (De- 
cember 4,  1962)  and  “The  Dialogue  of  the  Sanctuary,”  by  Donald  Macleod 
(April  23,  1963).  “The  Future  of  Christian  Anthropology,”  by  Seward 
Hiltner  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

Two  sermons  are  printed  in  this  issue  through  the  kind  permission  of  the 
authors.  “The  Meaning  of  the  Palms”  was  delivered  on  Palm  Sunday  in 
Princeton  University  Chapel  by  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Adams,  Dean  of  Field  Edu- 
cation and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology.  “Truth”  was  a sermon  given 
on  January  8,  1963,  in  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  by  Dr.  Conrad 
H.  Massa,  a former  professor  at  the  Seminary  and  presently  the  minister 
of  Old  First  Church,  Newark,  N.J.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  Service  of 
Intercession  for  the  officials  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Capital  Church  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  final  article,  “Overcoming  the  Barriers  to  Communication,”  was  an 
address  delivered  on  June  12,  1962,  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Pastoral  Studies,  Dr.  Reuel  L.  Howe,  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Seminary  Professors  in  the  Practical  Field,  held  at 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Canada.  Six  members  of  the  Princeton  Faculty 
attended  and  felt  that  the  substance  of  this  address  should  be  shared  with  many 
interested  alumni.  Parts  of  this  article  have  appeared  also  in  Dr.  Howe’s  recent 
I volume,  The  Miracle  of  Dialogue  (Seabury  Press,  1963). 

The  editing  of  the  annual  listing  of  the  Faculty  Publications  for  1962 
has  been  done  by  Dr.  John  R.  Killinger,  Instructor  in  Homiletics  and 
Liturgies. 

D.M. 


REVELATION  THROUGH  HISTORY  IN 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
AND  IN  MODERN  THEOLOGY 

James  Barr 


I 

I want  in  this  lecture  to  ask  one 
question  only,  and  it  is  a question 
which  may  have  very  far-reaching  im- 
portance. Its  basis  and  its  source  of 
validation  lie  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent within  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  is  why  I feel  able  to  take  it  up  on 
this  occasion.  But  its  implications  run, 
I believe,  through  the  whole  range  of 
theological  thinking,  and  have  practical 
relevance  for  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  for  the  missionary  strategy  of  the 
Church  among  other  religions.  The 
question  is  this : is  it  true  that  the  bib- 
lical evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  particular,  fits  with 
and  supports  the  assertion  that  “his- 
tory” is  the  absolutely  supreme  milieu 
of  God’s  revelation  ? 

Now  in  putting  this  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  and  not  of  a plain  assertion, 
it  may  be  that  I am  approaching  the 
arch-heresy  of  modern  times.  No  single 
principle  is  more  powerful  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  Bible  to-day  than  the  belief 
that  history  is  the  channel  of  divine 
revelation  ; thus  the  formula  “revelation 
through  history”  is  taken  to  represent 
the  centre  of  biblical  thinking,  and  any 
biblical  passage  which  is  to  be  inter- 
preted must  be  related  to  this  historical 
revelation.  The  characteristic  of  extra- 
biblical  religion,  it  is  held,  is  its  timeless 


or  non-historical  emphasis,  while  the  " 
centrality  of  revelation  through  history 
marks  the  biblical  religion  off  clearly 
from  such  other  religion.  These  ideas 
to-day  are  not  only  common,  but  enjoy 
almost  unqualified  acceptance. 

The  emphasis  on  some  such  formula 
as  “revelation  through  history”  is,  one  i 
might  say,  a unifying  factor  in  modern 
theology.  The  concentration  upon  it  is 
enormous,  and  no  other  formula  has 
enjoyed  such  uncontradicted  prestige. 

No  important  school  of  theology  really 
challenges  it.  Amid  the  bitter  feuds  of 
modern  theology  it  is  common  to  hear 
voices  which  accuse  a rival  viewpoint  of 
failure  to  take  revelation  through  his- 
tory seriously  enough ; but  there  is,  I 
think,  no  theology  which  admits  this  of 
itself.  Different  theological  schools  ac-  I 
cuse  each  other  of  dissolving  the  histori-  1 
cal  basis  of  revelation,  or  of  accepting  ( 
myths  as  if  they  were  history ; but  it  is  1 
the  assumption  of  all  who  use  such  argu-  ' 
ments  from  either  side  that  “history”  is  ^ 
an  absolutely  regulative  concept  and  : 
that  any  theology  which  does  not  accord  ‘ 
it  a regulative  place  shows  itself  to  be  1 
unacceptable  as  a Christian  theology.  r; 
Thus  if  you  question  the  centrality  of 
revelation  in  history,  you  will  be  not  - 
only  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  almost  all 
schools  of  thought,  but  you  will  also  be  1 
irrelevant ; your  voice  will  be  that  of  a ' 
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deluded  dreamer,  who  can  have  nothing 
valid  to  say  to  the  real  world.  Revela- 
tion through  history  is,  to  use  Gal- 
braith’s term,  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  modern  theology.  Historians  of  the- 
ology in  a future  age  will  look  back  on 
the  mid-twentieth  century  and  call  it  the 
revelation-in-history  period. 

And  undoubtedly  let  us  register  the 
fact  that  revelation  in  history  has  pro- 
vided something  of  value  and  impor- 
tance to  very  many  different  concerns 
within  modern  theology.  The  neo-ortho- 
dox or  conservative  theologian  has  seen 
in  it  something  that  could  conserve  and 
express  the  objective  reality  of  God’s 
deeds  in  the  world,  against  their  disso- 
lution into  myths  expressing  processes 
within  man.-  But  the  existentialist  ap- 
proach has  also  been  able  to  latch  on  to 
the  formula  and  to  feel  that  from  it  he 
could  work  to  a “historicity”  which  is 
the  mode  of  man’s  authentic  existence. 
Those  primarily  interested  in  the  his- 
torical criticism  of  the  biblical  literature 
have  also  been  able  to  gain  something 
from  the  formula,  for  they  have  been 
able  to  argue  that  Christianity  is  a his- 
torical religion  and  that  therefore  it 
must  welcome  the  most  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  historical-critical  methods  to 
its  sources.  Conversely,  the  approach 
to  the  Bible,  and  here  especially  the 
Old  Testament,  through  archaeological 
methods  and  the  study  of  the  cultural 
background  has  been  representable  as 
an  approach  through  history  to  the 
revelation  conveyed  by  it.  Yet  again, 
the  emphasis  on  history  has  seemed  to 
provide  a basis  for  a realistic  social- 
political  ethic.  And  even  aspects  of  the 
older  liberal  theology  have  been  able, 
one  may  feel,  to  find  in  revelation 
through  history  some  shelter  from  the 


storm  which  has  overtaken  them  in 
recent  decades.  Thus  the  idea  of  rev- 
elation in  history  has  served  as  some 
sort  of  a component  in  theological  ap- 
proaches of  many  very  different  kinds, 
and  all  of  them  have  made  some  appeal 
to  it.  It  has  been  rather  like  the  great 
tree  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  under 
which  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  find 
shadow. 

But  beyond  this,  most  generally  and 
most  profoundly,  we  may  say  that  rev- 
elation through  history,  and  the  con- 
stellation of  our  theological  thinking 
around  it,  is  our  response  to  the  tre- 
mendous and  shocking  apologetic 
strains  of  the  nineteenth  century,  im- 
posed primarily  by  the  rise  of  historical 
method  and  historical  criticism.  “His- 
tory” was  what  seemed,  especially  in 
the  form  of  materialist,  sceptical  and 
immanentist  philosophies,  to  threaten 
Christianity ; and  on  the  whole  theology, 
bravely  and  rightly,  chose  to  stand  with 
history  rather  than  to  abandon  it.  Thus 
history  forms  the  line  of  entrenchment 
along  which  so  many  theological  stands 
have  been  made.  Where  history  seems 
to  be  a force  threatening  Christianity, 
empowering  secular  ideologies,  rela- 
tivising  biblical  faith  in  a dangerous 
way,  we  answer  that  we  affirm  history 
just  as  much,  no,  very  much  more,  and 
that  if  history  is  taken  really  seriously 
these  unpleasant  consequences  do  not 
follow  after  all ; on  the  contrary,  we 
argue,  nothing  takes  history  so  seriously 
as  does  true  Christian  faith.  In  many 
such  ways  does  revelation  in  history 
form  a basis  for  a kind  of  unity  in  theol- 
ogy to-day,  and  above  all,  as  I have 
said,  it  is  the  response  to  the  apologetic 
needs  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(One  could  include  here  certain  kinds 
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of  apologetic  needed  and  effective  main- 
ly within  Christianity  itself ; I have  in 
mind  particularly  the  argument  with 
biblical  fundamentalism.  The  idea  of 
revelation  through  history  has  worked 
with  some  considerable  effectiveness 
against  fundamentalism,  and  this  is  a 
reason  for  its  popularity  and  also  for 
reluctance  towards  re-assessing  it.  It 
remains  true  on  the  other  hand  that 
fundamentalism  remains  immensely 
strong  in  spite  of  the  pressure  which 
the  argument  from  revelation  through 
history  appears  to  its  proponents  to 
bring.) 

But  if  revelation  in  history  forms  a 
certain  unity  in  modern  theology,  when 
we  look  in  greater  detail  we  can  also 
see  that  it  furnishes  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  disunity  and  disagreement. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than,  within 
the  great  number  of  those  who  would 
affirm  some  kind  of  “revelation  in  his- 
tory” or  “historical  revelation,”  the  vio- 
lent conflicts  over  the  nature  of  the 
“history”  which  is  relevant  in  this  con- 
text. Likewise  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  of  a certain  theolo- 
gian that  his  concept  of  history  is  in- 
adequate and  that  his  theology  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  his  adherence  to  some 
kind  of  “revelation  in  history”  formula, 
is  thereby  completely  vitiated.  When 
one  considers  the  conceptions  of  history 
held  by  such  representative  theologians 
as  Cullmann,  Bultmann,  Barth,  von 
Rad  and  Pannenberg,  to  stay  for  the 
moment  within  central  Continental 
Protestantism,  it  is  clear  that  for  all 
the  agreement  on  the  central  theological 
importance  of  “history”  there  is  extreme 
difficulty  in  reaching  even  approximate 
agreement  on  what  this  “history”  is. 
For  this  we  may  be  able  to  offer  some 
reasons  a little  later. 


II 

Meanwhile,  however,  let  us  turn  to  , 
the  biblical  material ; and  this  means 
principally  the  Old  Testament  material, 
for  once  again  it  is  a matter  of  wide 
agreement  that  it  is  the  Old  Testament 
which  provides  the  main  biblical  an-  1 
chorage  for  revelation  through  history, 
that  this  may  indeed  be  perhaps  the  « 
greatest  contribution  of  Israel  to  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment scholars  above  all  who  have  en- 
forced upon  the  present  theological 
generation  the  normativeness  of  the 
conception  of  revelation  in  history. 
Here,  however,  is  one  Old  Testament 
scholar  who  is  not  so  sure.  Over  some  '' 
years  I have  become  convinced  that  for 
certain  important  areas  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament the  idea  of  the  centrality  of  rev-  1 
elation  through  history  cannot  be  ap- 
plied without  doing  violence  to  the 
texts.  On  the  one  hand,  I believe,  there 
are  important  elements  in  the  texts 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  subsumed 
under  “revelation  through  history” ; on 
the  other,  even  in  the  texts  which  can, 
in  some  degree,  be  so  subsumed  there 
are  important  elements  which  equally 
call  for  attention  and  which  tend  to  be 
submerged  when  the  interpretation  is 
guided  by  the  concept  of  revelation  in 
history.  The  following  points  of  dif-  : 
Acuity  may  be  mentioned : 

Firstly,  and  most  obviously,  the  Wis- 
dom  literature.  This  has  always  been  m 
a very  awkward  point  for  those  who  £ 
assert  that  revelation  in  history  is  the  Jc 
centre  of  Hebrew  thought,  and  this  has  tt] 
been  admitted  by  the  most  significant  ^ 
among  them.  Thus  Wright  in  his  per-  fe 
suasive  God  Who  Acts  (p.  103)  says:  or 

“It  is  the  wisdom  literature  which  b| 
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offers  the  chief  difficulty  because  it 
does  not  fit  into  the  type  of  faith  ex- 
hibited in  the  historical  and  prophetic 
literature.  In  it  there  is  no  explicit 
reference  to  or  development  of  the  doc- 
trine of  history,  election  or  covenant.” 

If  in  Proverbs  “the  divine  work  in 
history  played  no  real  role”  {ibid,.,  p. 
104),  the  case  in  Ecclesiastes  is  even 
worse,  so  much  so  that  scholars  have 
at  times  found  themselves  forced  to  call 
it  “un-Hebraic”  or  even  “un-biblical.” 
In  general,  while  the  wisdom  literature 
shows  that  it  is  aware  God  may  act  in 
human  life  and  affairs,  it  gives  no  im- 
pression that  these  acts  are  the  sole  or 
even  the  central  foundation  for  all 
knowledge  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  it 
talks  rather  as  if  God  is  knowable  or 
known  without  appeal  to  this  source 
of  revelation.  Moreover,  something  of 
the  same  kind  can  be  said,  though  less 
emphatically,  of  a still  more  impressive 
area  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely  the 
Psalms.  To  sum  up  our  first  difficulty, 
then,  there  are  substantial  areas  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  do  not  support 
and  do  not  fit  in  with  the  idea  that  rev- 
elation through  history  is  the  funda- 
mental motif  of  Old  Testament  thought. 

Secondly,  and  much  more  important, 
we  come  to  those  texts  which  have  sup- 
plied the  basic  examples  for  the  idea 
of  revelation  through  history,  such  as 
the  Exodus  story.  If  you  treat  this  as 
revelation  through  history,  you  com- 
monly speak  as  if  the  basis  was  the 
doing  of  certain  divine  acts  (what  ex- 
actly they  were  is  often  difficult  to  de- 
termine), while  the  present  form  of  the 
tradition  in  its  detail  and  circumstan- 
tiality is  “interpretation”  of  these  acts, 
or  “meditation”  upon  them,  or  theolog- 
ical reflection  prompted  by  them.  Thus 


one  may  hear  the  great  revelatory  pas- 
sage of  Exodus  3 described  as  “inter- 
pretation” of  this  divine  act  of  salvation, 
or  as  an  inference  from  the  fact  that 
God  had  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

But  I cannot  make  this  scheme  fit  the 
texts,  for  this  is  not  how  the  texts 
represent  the  Exodus  events.  Far  from 
representing  the  divine  acts  as  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge  of  God  and  all  com- 
munication with  him,  they  represent 
God  as  communicating  freely  with  men, 
and  particularly  with  Moses,  before, 
during  and  after  these  events.  Far 
from  the  incident  at  the  burning  bush 
being  an  “interpretation”  of  the  divine 
acts,  it  is  a direct  communication  from 
God  to  Moses  of  his  purposes  and  in- 
tentions. This  conversation,  far  from 
being  represented  as  an  interpretation 
of  the  divine  act,  is  a pre-condition  of 
it.  If  God  had  not  told  Moses  what  he 
did,  the  Israelites  would  not  have  de- 
manded their  escape  from  Egypt  and 
the  deliverance  at  the  Sea  of  Reeds 
would  not  have  taken  place. 

We  may,  of  course,  from  a critical 
viewpoint  argue  that  the  stories  of  such 
dialogues  arose  in  fact  as  inference 
from  a divine  act  already  known  and 
believed,  and  for  this  there  may  be  good 
reasons.  All  I want  to  say  is  that  if 
we  do  this  we  do  it  on  critical  grounds 
and  not  on  biblical  grounds,  for  this 
is  not  how  the  biblical  narrative  repre- 
sents the  events.  We  cannot  attribute 
to  history  a revelatory  character  in  a 
sense  having  substantial  priority  over 
the  particular  divine  spoken  communi- 
cations with  particular  men,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  way  in  which  the 
biblical  traditions  in  fact  speak.  The 
verbal  self-declaration  of  Yahweh  in 
the  great  passage  Exodus  3 has  as  much 
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independent  standing  in  the  esteem  of 
the  traditionists  as  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  had. 

Such  difficulties  then  arise  even  in 
the  commonly  quoted  texts  like  the 
Exodus  story.  Notice  that  I am  not 
saying  that  revelation  through  historical 
divine  action  is  not  an  element  here ; I 
am  simply  denying  that  it  can  be  the 
principal  organizing  conceptual  bracket 
which  we  use  to  view  the  material  as 
a whole  and  to  identify  the  common 
and  essential  features  within  its  variety. 

Thirdly,  the  Old  Testament  contains 
a good  deal  of  material  in  which  a nar- 
rative is  given  of  divine  actions,  so  that 
one  might  talk  of  a revelation  of  God 
through  his  acts  in  the  world,  but  where 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  the  term 
“history”  can  be  applied  only  if  we 
stretch  the  word  far  beyond  any  normal 
received  usage.  A good  example  is 
Noah’s  flood.  In  the  flood  God  certainly 
revealed  himself  through  his  actions 
just  as  much  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Exodus  story.  But  one  does  not  need 
to  stretch  the  term  “history”  nearly  so 
far  in  order  to  include  the  Exodus 
story  as  one  must  in  order  to  include 
the  Flood  story.  But  the  same  is  true 
if  we  set  together  the  Exodus  story 
and  yet  another,  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  to  use 
“history”  of  the  former  implies  a much 
greater  stretching  of  the  term  than  is 
implied  by  its  use  for  the  latter. 

In  fact,  experience  in  Old  Testament 
exegesis  has  forced  upon  me  the  dif- 
ficulty of  applying  “history”  as  a guid- 
ing category  of  theological  status  in 
Old  Testament  interpretation.  Take 
the  following  series  of  outstanding  nar- 
ratives : the  creation,  the  flood,  the  Exo- 
dus, the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 


Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  Old  Testa-  1 
ment,  so  far  as  I see,  all  of  these  narra- 
tives stand  on  an  equal  plane  in  the 
following  respect.  They  are  all  stories 
of  events  in  which  God  has  acted  and 
which  are  in  this  sense  revelatory,  if 
we  like  to  call  it  so.  As  long  as  we  say 
only  that  these  are  stories  in  which  God 
is  represented  as  speaking  and  acting, 
we  state  the  position  of  the  texts  rea- 
sonably well.  But  as  soon  as  we  use 
the  category  “history”  we  destroy  this 
position  and  split  up  the  likeness  of 
the  series.  For  each  of  the  four  narra- 
tives mentioned  stands  in  a different 
relation  to  anything  which  we  would 
call  “history.”  Thus  we  split  the  bibli-  J 
cal  material  apart  as  soon  as  we  try 
to  insist  that  “history”  is  the  aptest 
category  to  which  to  relate  it. 

Ill 

Now  for  this  situation,  if  we  may 
now  talk  more  generally  and  leave  be- 
hind the  more  particular  Old  Testament 
problems,  we  can  state  a reason.  The 
reason  why  we  split  the  biblical  material 
when  we  use  the  category  of  “history”  ; 
as  a normative  one  is  of  course  that 
“history”  is  a non-biblical  category. 
The  Bible  itself  has  no  linguistic  bracket 
corresponding  to  “history,”  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  its  narrative  revelatory  pas- 
sages are  not  constant  but  variable  in 
their  relation  to  what  we  can  by  any 
definition  call  “history.”  Thus  we  ; 
might  say  that  it  is  all-important  that  { 
history  should  touch  the  contours  of  5 
biblical  revelation,  but  that  it  touches  I 
them  tangentially  and  not  by  coinciding  n 
with  them.  Just  as  the  Bible  does  not  o 
use  “history”  as  an  organizing  and  tc 
classifying  bracket,  conversely  we  use  di 
the  idea  of  “history”  outside  of  the  in 
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Bible  and  independently  of  the  Bible. 
We  use  it  to  characterize  certain  repre- 
sentations of  the  Civil  War  or  the  career 
of  Napoleon,  and  in  so  doing  we  use 
criteria  of  what  is  “history”  which  do 
not  normally  or  necessarily  have  any 
connection  with  the  Bible.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
about  what  is  the  best  definition  or 
understanding  of  history.  But  my  point 
is  that  this  happens  on  any  definition 
which  has  any  connection  with  normal 
usage.  Either  we  split  up  the  biblical 
material,  or  else  in  trying  to  include  it 
all  uniformly  we  stretch  the  sense  of 
“history”  by  arbitrary  redefinition  so 
far  that  even  its  elasticity  is  over- 
strained and  it  snaps  off  from  all  con- 
nection with  normal  usage. 

In  fact,  both  of  these  things  are  hap- 
pening. The  splitting  up  of  the  biblical 
material  in  the  Bultmannian  approach 
is  much  deplored,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  approach  only  does  much  more 
openly  and  deliberately  something  that 
is  done  much  more  widely  but  less 
overtly.  This  is  not  only  widespread 
but  inevitable.  As  long  as  we  try  to 
use  “history”  as  a central  theologically 
regulative  category  we  shall,  I believe, 
evoke  and  produce  some  protest  of  the 
Bultmannian  type.  History,  when  con- 
sulted and  appealed  to  as  a channel  of 
divine  revelation,  acts  rather  as  the 
Witch  of  En-dor  acted  towards  Saul, 
and  so  long  as  we  turn  to  her  for 
guidance  she  will  raise  to  us  from  the 
ground  the  familiar  spirit  of  Rudolf 
Bultmann.  But  even  more  noticeable  to 
me  is  the  artificiality  and  implausibility 
of  the  distinctions  which  we  are  forced 
to  produce  in  order  to  make  “history” 
do  the  kind  of  work  into  which  we  have 
impressed  it.  Consider  only  the  arti- 


ficiality of  the  distinctions  between 
Geschichte  and  Histone,  between  Heils- 
geschichte  and  W eltgeschichte,  or  the 
artificiality  of  Sage  and  Urgeschichte 
as  used  by  Barth  of  the  creation  stories. 
And  this  artificiality  in  past  discussion 
seems  in  prospect  to  lead  to  a law  of 
diminishing  returns ; each  new  refine- 
ment on  a conception  of  history  both 
theologically  regulative  and  also  set  on 
a level  biblical  base  seems  only  to  make 
it  more  unlikely  that  a consensus  will 
ever  be  reached.  What  chance  is  there 
really,  for  example,  that  the  fairly 
revolutionary  and  deeply  impressive 
work  of  Pannenberg  in  the  last  year  or 
two  will  lead  to  a greater  degree  of 
agreement  ? 

Now  the  positive  function  of  an  idea 
like  the  centrality  of  revelation  through 
history  has  been,  I believe,  apologetic: 
it  forms  a front  against  certain  hostile 
philosophies  and  procedures.  As  an 
apologetic  it  suffers  under  two  peculiari- 
ties. Firstly,  like  most  modern  Christ- 
ian apologetic,  it  works  mainly  not 
towards  persuading  the  non-Christian 
but  towards  providing  the  Christian 
with  an  assurance  that  the  arguments 
of  non-Christians  are  poor  ones ; and  I 
am  personally  doubtful  whether  our  ad- 
vocacy of  revelation  through  history 
has  in  fact  made  a very  deep  or  effective 
impression  upon  the  modern  world. 
Secondly,  it  has  been  an  apologetic 
practised  by  a theology  large  currents 
of  which  were  very  insistent  that  apolo- 
getics was  not  part  of  their  interest  at 
all,  and  indeed  was  illegitimate  for 
truly  Christian  theology.1  In  spite  of 

1 The  acceptance  of  “history”  as  a regulative 
theological  category  within  the  Barthian  the- 
ology seems  to  be  an  apologetic  accommoda- 
tion to  modern  thought.  In  this  and  in  certain 
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these  peculiarities  the  idea  of  revelation 
through  history  serves  a real  apologetic 
purpose.  Meeting  the  thought  of  a per- 
iod dominated  by  history  and  historical 
method,  it  shows  rightly  that  these  are 
true  concerns  of  Christianity  also,  it 
restates  Christianity,  again  rightly,  in 
terms  related  to  this  way  of  thinking, 
and  it  sets  forth  suitable  axes  through 
the  biblical  material  along  which  that 
material  can  be  organized  so  as  to  fit 
the  emphasis  upon  history.  Thus  it  suc- 
ceeds, and  this  success  is  the  secret  of 
its  popularity,  in  making  the  Bible  in- 
telligible and  accessible  in  a generation 
in  which  problems  coming  from  specifi- 
cally historical  thinking  form  the  chief 
challenge  to  faith. 

Now  if  the  appeal  to  revelation 
through  history  had  been  made  simply 
in  this  way,  there  would  have  been  less 
to  say  in  criticism  of  it  and  also,  I think, 
less  serious  disagreement  and  disunity 
about  the  nature  of  this  all-important 
“history.”  But  this  appeal  has  been 
made  not  solely  as  an  apologetic  point 
of  conflict  and  restatement,  but  also, 
and  indeed  much  more,  as  a position 
which  was  both  entirely  validated  by 
the  Bible  and  also  a completely  reliable 
guide  or  principle  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  This  additional  func- 
tion, which  looks  at  first  like  a strength- 
ening of  the  appeal,  may  be  its  source 
of  weakness.  Firstly,  it  is  probably  not 


other  respects  Barthianism  can  be  seen  as  a 
compromise  theology  in  its  relation  to  modern 
thought,  in  this  regard  differing  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind  from  other  modern  theologies. 
Barthianism  is  distinctive  in  laying  the  great- 
est weight  on  the  denial  or  concealment  of 
this  accommodation;  a circumstance  which 
only  makes  it  more  disillusioning  when  one 
finds  it  to  be  there  nevertheless. 


the  nature  of  history  itself,  but  the  com- 
pulsion to  find  a uniform  validation  for 
it  in  the  Bible,  which  produces  the  vio- 
lent disunity  existing,  as  we  have  seen, 
among  theologians  in  their  understand- 
ing of  history.  Secondly,  the  adequacy 
of  this  biblical  basis  is  seriously  shaken 
once  biblical  scholars  begin  to  find  sub- 
stantial areas  within  the  Bible  itself 
where  this  basis  is  notably  lacking. 
Thirdly,  anyone  who  is  anxious  that  all 
the  variety  of  the  biblical  witness 
should  find  expression  in  our  theology 
must  feel  some  concern  lest  other  axes 
through  the  biblical  material  may  be  as 
important  as  that  formed  by  revelation 
through  history  but  may  be  suppressed 
by  the  predominance  now  customarily 
accorded  to  the  latter. 

Now  please  note  that  I am  not  trying 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  revelation 
through  history.  This  idea  is,  I believe, 
a fair  expression  of  a really  important 
element  in  the  Bible ; there  really  is  a 
Heilsgeschichte,  a series  of  events  set 
within  the  plane  of  human  life  and  in 
historical  sequence,  through  which  God 
has  specially  revealed  himself.  I would 
not  doubt  that  we  have  been  generally 
right  in  saying  that  this  can  be  taken 
as  the  central  theme  of  the  Bible,  that 
it  forms  the  main  link  between  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  that  its  presence 
and  importance  marks  biblical  faith  off 
clearly  from  other  religions.  I do  feel, 
however,  that  there  are  other  axes 
through  the  biblical  material  which  are 
equally  pervasive  and  important,  and 
which  are  not  so  comforting  apologet- 
ically as  revelation  through  history ; 
and  I also  feel  that  our  apologetic  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  world  outside  of 
theology  is  changing,  so  that  the  value 
of  an  orientation  to  history  may  alter. 
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Now  for  another  axis  through  the 
biblical  material  I shall  cite  only  one 
example,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  I 
have  already  touched,  though  I think 
there  are  yet  others  which  could  be 
considered.  The  one  I have  in  mind 
is  the  axis  of  direct  verbal  communica- 
tion between  God  and  particular  men 
on  particular  occasions.  Such  direct 
communication  is,  I believe,  an  inescap- 
able fact  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  particular.  God  can 
speak  specific  verbal  messages  when  he 
wills  to  the  men  of  his  choice.  But  for 
this,  if  we  follow  the  way  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  represents  the  incidents, 
there  would  have  been  no  call  of  Abra- 
ham, no  Exodus,  no  prophecy.  Direct 
communication  from  God  to  man  has 
fully  as  much  title  to  be  called  the  core 
of  the  tradition  as  has  revelation  through 
events  in  history.  If  we  persist  in  saying 
that  this  direct  specific  communication 
must  be  subsumed  under  revelation 
through  events  in  history  and  taken  as 
subsidiary  interpretation  of  the  latter, 
I shall  say  that  we  are  abandoning  the 
Bible’s  own  representation  of  the  mat- 
ter for  another  which  is  apologetically 
more  comfortable. 

And  here  I want,  if  I may  use  an  in- 
elegant phrase,  to  call  a particular  blufif. 
It  has  been  frequently  represented  to 
us  in  modern  times  that  there  is  a 
“scandal”  in  the  idea  of  revelation 
through  history  and  that  the  acceptance 
of  it  is  something  seriously  difficult  for 
the  modern  mind,  including  that  even 
of  theologians.  The  contrary  seems  to 
me  to  be  obviously  the  case.  Although, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  much  disagree- 
ment about  the  nature  of  history,  almost 
all  theologians  accept  the  idea  of  revela- 
tion through  history  in  some  form.  The 


surest  way  to  scandalize  them,  indeed, 
is  to  make  them  think  that  you  are 
going  to  question  this  idea.  All  our 
theological  students  accept  it  without 
much  difficulty.  Church  education  ma- 
terials inculcate  it.  The  reason  why  we 
use  it  so  much  is  the  very  reverse : far 
from  being  a central  stumbling-block 
to  our  minds,  it  is  something  we  use 
because  it  is  a readily  acceptable  idea 
within  our  theological  situation,  and 
one  which  thus,  in  our  use  of  the  Bible, 
enables  us  to  mitigate  the  difficulty  of 
elements  which  are  in  fact  infinitely 
more  scandalous,  such  as  the  direct 
verbal  communication  of  which  I have 
just  been  speaking,  or  prophetic  predic- 
tion, or  miracles. 

Positively  one  of  the  things  that  may 
■ follow  from  all  this  is  a call  to  theology 
to  explore  the  implications  of  the  biblical 
material  theologically  along  a greater 
variety  of  axes  and  directions.  Thus, 
in  considering  this  matter  of  direct  verb- 
al communication  from  God,  which  has 
much  interested  me  recently,  I have 
been  struck  by  the  meagreness  of  the 
help  afforded  by  discussion  from  mod- 
ern dogmaticians.  The  same  is  true  if 
we  try  to  work  from  the  Wisdom  litera- 
ture. But  the  gap  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  troublesome  at  the  point  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  Old  Testa- 
ment elements,  namely  prophecy  itself ; 
on  this  subject  traditional  theology 
spent  a lot  of  thought,  much  of  it 
I laughable  as  it  would  seem  to  us  now, 
//but  modern  theology  has  really  failed 
to  give  us  any  lead  along  lines  that  come 
near  to  the  biblical  representation  of  the 
matter.2  These  are  only  some  examples ; 

2 The  priority  of  “revelation  through  his- 
tory” has  enabled  modern  biblical  theology  to 
continue,  in  its  assessment  of  the  prophets, 
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but  in  general  I would  say  that  theology 
has  to  explore  them  and  use  them  more 
fully,  or  else  admit  that  in  not  doing 
so  it  is  using  an  apologetical  and  theo- 
logically critical  selectivity  in  relation 
to  the  biblical  material.  Which  of  these 
approaches  is  better  for  theology  is  one 
of  the  questions  which  will  have  to  be 
answered. 

IV 

Let  us  turn  now  to  what  I have  called 
the  apologetic  situation,  the  contacts  of 
our  modern  Western  theology  with  the 
world  around  us ; and  here  I suggest 
there  are  certain  elements  which  make 
the  revelation  through  history  formula, 
helpful  as  it  has  been,  likely  to  be  less 
helpful  in  the  future,  so  that  an  aware- 
ness of  our  situation,  as  well  as  the  in- 
fluence of  biblical  fact,  may  be  calling 
us  to  advance  to  new  positions. 

Firstly,  historical  science  is  no  longer 
the  chief  leader  and  explorer  in  the 
mental  environment  which  surrounds 
us  and  challenges  us,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  19th  century.  The  modern 
phenomenon  is  the  rise  of  sciences  like 
the  social  sciences,  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, linguistics  (to  quote  a group 
one  or  two  of  which  will  be  of  increasing 
influence  in  biblical  studies),  the  meth- 
ods of  which  are  only  in  part  historical, 
and  which  show  us  that  human  life,  or 


essentially  along  the  psychological  lines  devel- 
oped during  the  liberal  theology ; their  words 
are  the  thoughts  of  the  prophets,  meditating 
on  history,  and  not  words  given  to  them  by 
God,  as  the  biblical  tradition  states  it.  This  is 
one  of  the  aspects  of  modern  biblical  theology 
in  which  it  remains  liberal  in  method,  a point 
acutely  established  in  general  by  Langdon 
Gilkey  in  his  article  “Cosmology,  Ontology 
and  the  Travail  of  Biblical  Language,”  in 
Journal  of  Religion,  xli  (1961),  194-205. 


“historical  existence”  as  we  with  our 
historical  bias  so  often  call  it,  can  be 
and  must  be  studied  with  trans-histori- 
cal  as  well  as  with  historical  approaches. 
We  can  expect  that  from  this  newer 
world  of  thought  challenges  to  Christian 
faith  will  arise  which  are  quite  different 
in  kind  from  those  to  which  we  have 
so  far  adjusted  ourselves.  For  these 
challenges  our  present  biblical  and  theo- 
logical answers  may  not  be  relevant. 
There  is  a danger  that  revelation 
through  history  may  furnish  us  with  a 
reasonably  good  apologetic  in  relation 
to  the  questions  raised  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, but  not  in  relation  to  those  which 
are  likely  to  arise  in  the  later  20th. 

Secondly,  there  is  a question  of  the 
history  of  theology  which  is  also  rele- 
vant apologetically.  A theology  which 
organizes  itself  too  exclusively  around 
the  idea  of  revelation  through  history 
has  some  difficulty  in  establishing  its 
own  continuity  and  identity  in  this  re- 
spect with  earlier  stages  of  the  Church. 
For  it  is  certain  that  our  forefathers, 
emphatically  as  they  understood  that 
Christian  faith  was  implanted  in  earthly 
reality,  in  space  and  time,  flesh  and 
blood,  were  able  to  do  this.  ..without 
accepting  “history”  as  an  organizing 
bracket  in  their  theology  at  all.3  And 
the  fact  that  they  could  do  so,  and  that 
this  memory  still  lives  on  in  the  popular 
understanding  of  what  Christianity  is, 
is  an  important  reason  why  the  insist- 
ence upon  history,  which  to  the  theo- 
logian has  seemed  to  be  so  attractive 
an  apologetic,  to  the  undecided  layman 

3 That  the  centrality  of  “history”  in  theol- 
ogy has  brought  about  a radically  new  situa- 
tion in  important  respects  is  well  recognized 
by  J.  McIntyre,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
History,  p.  3ff. 
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and  the  world  outside  has  continued 
to  seem  a somewhat  irrelevant  one.  The 
maintenance  of  adequate  relations  of 
continuity,  positive  or  negative,  with 
the  theology  of  the  past  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  apologetic.  The  history  of 
theology  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
marginal  laity  thus  alike  make  difficult 
the  elevation  of  the  category  of  history 
into  a completely  regulative  and  un- 
challengeable one  for  all  future  theology. 

Thirdly,  an  ecumenical  point.  This 
last  year  has  seen  the  accession  into 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  of 
greatly  increased  numbers  from  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  Now 
nothing  is  more  common  in  the  West 
than  to  say  that  the  Eastern  Church  is 
woefully  deficient  in  sense  for  history 
as  the  field  of  God’s  action.  If  such  be 
the  case  it  may  indeed  well  be  the  task 
of  the  Western  churches  to  remind  the 
East  of  the  importance  of  history.  But 
a great  deal  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  we  do  this.  The  task  has  to  be 
undertaken  with  a certain  humility  and 
sense  of  vulnerability,  for  we  should  not 
feel  that  in  “history”  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a divinely-given  category  of  un- 
exceptionable and  incomparable  au- 
thority, validated  by  the  unbroken  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible.  It  may  be  that,  much 
as  the  East  has  to  gain  from  our  em- 
phasis on  history,  their  less  historically- 
oriented  theology  may  represent  bibli- 
cal (and  Hebraic!)  elements  which  find 
difficulty  in  gaining  expression  in  our 
Western  schemes. 

Fourthly,  a missionary  point.  In 
meeting  the  other  religions  of  the  East 
our  modern  theology  has  concentrated 
its  apologetic  argument  very  greatly 
upon  the  lack  of  a historical  core,  and 
so  of  an  eschatological  perspective, 


within  these  religions.  Thus  the  weak- 
ness and  the  need  within  such  religious 
situations  is  one  which  will  be  healed 
or  filled  by  the  emphasis  upon  history 
as  the  medium  of  revelation  within 
Christianity.  Therefore  a chief  ground 
of  commendation  of  Christian  faith 
among  Eastern  peoples  comes  to  be  the 
argument  that  it  offers  a sense  of  his- 
torical reality  which  Eastern  religions 
do  not  have.  In  such  situations  we  ex- 
pect that  the  growing  Christian  com- 
munities will  distinguish  themselves 
specially  by  their  emphasis  upon  history 
and  their  understanding  of  it,  by  the 
production  of  a way  of  life  of  distinc- 
tively historical  character.  But  here 
again  I feel  that  biblical  evidence  should 
make  us  more  cautious.  How  do  we 
know  that  this  history-centered  apolo- 
getic is  not  yet  another  case  of  cultural 
imperialism  from  the  West,  seeking  to 
impose  its  own  historical  dynamism, 
using  biblical  evidence  in  its  favour  and 
guiding  the  biblical  material  into  its 
own  patterns?  It  may  be  that  just  here 
a different  presentation  may  be  called 
for,  and  one  which  may  produce  a more 
genuine  dialogue  with  other  religions 
in  terms  in  which  they  may  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  on  the  other  hand  may 
encourage  a form  of  Oriental  Chris- 
tianity which  in  its  degree  of  commit- 
ment to  the  centrality  of  history  is 
more  distinctive  from,  and  therefore 
more  complementary  to,  our  own. 

These  are  questions  enough  for  to-day. 
Perhaps  if  we  think  them  through  again 
we  shall  find  that  modern  theology  has 
been  right,  and  that  the  centrality  of 
revelation  through  history  should  re- 
main as  a permanently  valid  expression 
of  the  core  of  Christianity.  But  at  any 
rate  it  should  be  re-examined,  and  for 
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two  main  reasons.  From  an  apologetic 
point  of  view  it  may  not  continue  to  be 
as  salutary  as  we  have  thought  it  would 
be,  and  the  belief  that  the  idea  had 
total  and  unqualified  biblical  sanction 
may  prevent  us  from  re-assessing  it 
properly  as  an  apologetic  instrument. 
From  a biblical  viewpoint  it  may  lead 


to  a suppression  of  important  other  as- 
pects of  biblical  thought,  and  the  high 
theological  value  set  on  revelation 
through  history  may  discourage  us  from 
re-assessing  the  biblical  evidence.  From 
any  direction  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  church  and  theology  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  kept  open. 


PRAYER 

O Lord  and  Holy  Spirit,  behold  us  present  before  Thee. 

Captive  tho’  we  be  in  sin’s  fearful  power, 

Yet  gathered  with  set  purpose  in  Thy  name. 

Come  to  us,  be  with  us. 

Yea,  enter  and  take  Thy  abode  in  our  hearts. 

Teach  us  each  act  we  must  do,  each  step  we  must  take. 

To  what  end  we  must  attain, 

If  by  Thy  help  we  are  to  please  Thee  in  all  things. 

Do  Thou  alone  prompt  and  perfect  our  judgments. 

Thou,  who  alone  with  the  Father  and  His  Son, 

Art  most  high  in  the  glory  of  Thy  Name. 

Suffer  us  not  to  disturb  the  fit  and  proper  order. 

Thou,  whose  delight  is  justice  in  all  things. 

Let  us  not  turn  aside  into  evil  through  ignorance ; 

Let  not  favour  affect  us ; 

Let  not  regard  for  advantage  or  for  persons  corrupt  us. 

Only  give  us  Thy  grace, 

That  we  may  be  effectively  joined  unto  Thyself; 

That,  being  one  in  Thee, 

We  may  in  nothing  deviate  from  the  truth. 

And,  as  we  are  gathered  in  Thy  Name, 

So  let  us  ever  hold  fast  our  true  course 

Guided  always  by  due  and  holy  reverence  for  Thyself, 

To  the  end  that,  in  this  place, 

Our  resolutions  may  in  nothing  dissent  from  Thine, 

And  in  the  time  to  come, 

We  may  obtain  the  eternal  reward  of  work  well  done. 

— Amen 

(Prayer  used  at  the  beginning  of  each  daily  session  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
English  translation  from  Latin  printed  in  The  Methodist  Recorder,  London, 
November  22,  1962.) 
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William  temple,  in  his  consecra- 
tion address  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1942,  referred  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  “the  great  new 
fact  of  our  time.”  He  was  seeing  with 
satisfaction  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  fragmented  nature  of  the  Church 
within  the  context  of  what  was  coming 
rapidly  to  be  understood  as  “one  world.” 
Today,  within  the  Church  itself,  it 
might  be  said  that  liturgical  concern  is 
one  of  the  great  new  facts,  more  partic- 
ularly among  that  part  of  the  Reformed 
family  known  as  Presbyterian.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  named  or  singled 
out  by  various  labels,  but  most  of  them 
are  either  inapposite  or  clearly  wrong. 
We  hear,  for  example,  of  a general 
“liturgical  revival”  among  Protestant 
churches  and  even  of  a “liturgical  thaw” 
among  Roman  Catholics.  But  such  de- 
scriptive phrases  are  usually  less  than 
accurate,  because  the  word  “revival,” 
for  example  gives  the  impression  with 
regard  to  the  Reformed  churches,  that 
there  was  a time  when  worship  was 
carried  on  without  a liturgy  and  that 
suddenly  it  was  discovered  that  in  order 
to  worship  God  adequately  certain  ma- 
chinery had  to  be  retrieved  or  put  into 
motion  once  again,  and  therefore  liturgy 
was  invented  or  retrieved. 

Such  thinking  is  nonsense.  Indeed  it 
appears  all  the  more  ridiculous  when 
we  examine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“liturgy.”  It  comes  from  the  Greek 
leiturgia,  meaning  “the  work  or  service 
of  the  people.”  Or,  as  F.  Scott  Brenner 
put  it,  “Liturgical  worship  is  worship 


of,  by,  and  for  the  people.”1  It  is  not, 
therefore,  the  creation  of  any  one  per- 
son, but  it  is  the  activity  and  product  of 
that  body  of  which  Christ  himself  is  the 
Head.  And  hence  on  Sunday  mornings 
in  every  service  of  worship  from  Gothic 
cathedral  to  simple  meeting  house,  a 
liturgical  act  takes  place.  Some  may 
have  an  appointed  liturgy,  while  others 
may  be  completely  “on  their  own” ; but 
the  issue  even  in  Presbyterian  churches, 
is  not,  nor  can  ever  be,  a matter  of  a 
liturgical  versus  a non-liturgical  serv- 
ice ; the  problem  has  been  bad  liturgy — 
shapeless  and  formless — and  the  search 
for  proper  means  by  which  it  might  be 
reformed  and  improved.  In  view  of  this, 
it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  revival  as 
such  today,  but  there  is  definitely  a new 
climate  of  concern  in  which  certain  basic 
theological  emphases  which  were  recog- 
nized or  sharpened  as  far  back  as  the 
Reformation  are  being  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise their  appropriate  influence  upon 
liturgical  expression.  Moreover,  among 
certain  groups  the  stride  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  more  rapid  and  its  impact 
more  keenly  felt,  particularly  among 
those  branches  of  the  Reformed  family 
which  had  farthest  to  go. 

Naturally  no  one  would  venture  to 
date  this  modern  rebirth  of  liturgical 
concern  or  to  declare  that  on  such-and- 
such  a day  certain  new  emphases  ap- 
peared or  some  old  ones  were  re-cap- 
tured. Even  a cursory  review  of  our 

1 The  Way  of  Worship  (Macmillan,  1944), 
P-  137- 
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heritage  of  doctrine  and  tradition  from 
the  early  church  through  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day  would  indicate 
that  the  current  has  been  fed  constantly 
by  numerous  smaller  streams.  However, 
during  the  past  two  decades  there  have 
been  definite  factors  which  had  im- 
pinged upon  the  Church — including  its 
ministers  and  congregations,  jointly  and 
separately — and  have  contributed  to  this 
pronounced  desire  to  reform  our  wor- 
ship, to  get  rid  of  fuzzy  ideas  and 
clumsy  ritualistic  actions,  and  to  make 
the  Sunday  morning  hour  in  the  sanctu- 
ary a meaningful  encounter  and  dialogue 
with  Reality.  With  our  focus  upon  these 
more  recent  and  stronger  emphases,  it 
is  true  to  say,  along  with  Wilbur  Thir- 
kield,  that  since  World  War  II  “a  fresh 
and  vital  interest  in  worship  has  awak- 
ened throughout  Christendom.”2 

Naturally  the  first  person  to  have 
become  involved  in  this  new  liturgical 
concern  has  been  the  minister  himself. 
There  was  a time  not  too  far  past  when 
any  move  on  the  part  of  a Presbyterian 
minister  to  adopt  or  champion  a pre- 
scribed act  of  worship  would  be  greeted 
with  suspicion  or  stigmatized  as  a sign 
of  his  “going  high  church.”  Or,  as  Mas- 
sey Shepherd  described  it,  “going  over, 
piece  by  piece,  to  Liberalism  and  ritual- 
ism.” But  such  would  not  be  the  opinion 
today,  except  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  closed  mind  or  of  some  cult 
of  ecclesiastical  negativism.  Today  the 
ministry  lives  in  a new  climate.  The 
minister  himself  feels  the  winds  of 
change  blowing  from  fresh  regions  of 
Christian  thought.  Pivotal  minds  and 
their  books  have  shocked  him  out  of  his 

2 “The  Sense  of  the  Presence  of  God  in 
Worship,”  Federal  Council  Bulletin,  xv  (Apr. 
1932),  p.  10. 


pastoral  complacency  and  liturgical 
stagnation  where,  as  one  minister  put  it, 
he  had  become  “rutted  in.”  Indeed  his 
stature  among  lay  leaders  would  become 
suspect  very  quickly  were  his  mind  not 
to  show  a growing  edge  that  is  sharp- 
ened by  contemporary  movements  in 
religious  thought. 

No  one  can  measure,  for  example, 
the  influence  a book  such  as  Rudolf 
Otto’s  Idea  of  the  Holy  had  some  dec- 
ades ago  in  bringing  to  worship  a new 
sense  of  the  other-ness  of  the  Unseen, 
and  in  securing  a more  tolerable  balance 
between  subjectivity  and  objectivity  in 
the  human  approach  to  God.  Or  we 
think  of  new  movements  in  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  soften  the  stark  intellectualism  of 
worship  once  described  by  Vinet  as  “all 
is  speech,  everything  is  explained, 
everything  is  put  into  words.”3  But 
chiefly  have  new  influences  come  from 
the  modern  ferment  in  Biblical  theology 
generally  associated  with  the  monu- 
mental writings  of  Karl  Barth.  No  one 
can  accept  the  idea  of  revelation  that 
“the  Word  of  God  is  God  himself  com- 
municating himself  and  giving  himself 
to  us”4  and  not  feel  and  see  its  impli- 
cations for  worship  and  preaching.  Or. 
there  is  the  new  concept  of  the  unity  of 
the  Bible  with  its  evidences  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Old  Testament  upon  the 
New,  of  the  Jewish  liturgical  cult  upon 
the  Christian,  and  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  that  finds  its  symbolic  expression 
in  the  Christian  Sacraments,  as  ex- 
plored by  such  able  scholars  as  Oscar 
Cullmann,  Gilbert  Cope,  and  Eduard 

3 Quoted  by  J.-D.  Benoit  in  Liturgical  Re- 
ncival  (SCM  Press,  1958),  p.  33. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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Schweizer.  Nor  at  this  point  can  we 
omit  the  whole  Christological  emphasis, 
with  its  exploration  of  what  was  Cal- 
vin’s idea  of  “union  with  Christ”  as 
“the  chief  end  of  the  whole  mystery  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,”  with  its  rediscovery 
of  the  meaning  for  worship  of  “through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,”  and  with  the 
new  insights  into  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacraments,  in  studies  made  by 
Joachim  Jeremias,  Max  Thurian,  and 
Richard  Paquier.  Then  there  are  the 
recent  discussions  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  Church  itself,  whose  primary 
business  is  worship,  worship  that  is 
shaped  by  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
God,  worship  that  can  be  merely  a 
truncated  activity  as  long  as  the  con- 
gregation is  an  audience  and  involved 
only  in  an  auditory  capacity.  These 
are  merely  some  of  the  movements  that 
have  created  this  new  climate  from 
which  no  minister  can  isolate  himself 
and  by  which  he  will  be  either  suf- 
ficiently disturbed  to  thrive  or  other- 
wise limp  into  premature  clerical  dotage. 

The  second  group  involved  here  is 
the  congregation,  for  which  and  to 
which  the  preacher  is  responsible.  This 
group  has  not  been  inactive.  Indeed 
these  people  are  no  longer  a tradition- 
ally passive  entity,  but  are  a challenge 
to  him  to  whom  their  pastoral  oversight 
has  been  entrusted.  It  is  true  they  have 
been  moving  largely  on  levels  and  in 
areas  of  culture  with  other  than  a 
Christian  frame  of  reference,  and  hence 
the  time  given  to  Christian  worship, 
either  public  or  private,  is  fractional 
and  intermittent.  Nevertheless  the 
quality  of  their  experiences — whatever 
they  be — in  the  areas  of  science,  govern- 
ment, music,  and  the  arts,  has  created 
minds  impatient  with  outworn,  shoddy, 


and  meaningless  actions  in  the  sanc- 
tuary on  the  Lord’s  Day.  This  is  why 
so  many  stay  away.  Despite  the  bulging 
statistics  of  our  churches,  it  is  alarming 
to  examine  the  percentage  of  “lost 
names”  or  of  members  who  comprise 
the  vast  “alumni”  of  the  Church  and 
for  whom  no  one  can  give  any  definite 
or  responsible  account.  Ours  has  been 
a religious  boom,  but  apparently  the 
Church  has  not  taken  advantage  of  it. 
Generally  it  has  tried  to  hold  people  by 
efforts  either  similar  to  or  in  competi- 
tion with  secular  organizations — films, 
bazaars,  and  temporary  cure-alls  not 
much  above  the  level  of  quality  of  TV 
commercials.  In  short,  the  basic  fault 
of  the  Church,  and  the  ministry  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  in  always  handling 
the  congregation  statistically  and  in  the 
failure  to  weld  its  members  by  mean- 
ingful worship  into  a unit  that  praises 
God  for  his  glory  and  serves  man  in 
life.  A layman  from  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  Canada,  wrote  recently: 

“A  good  many  church  families  and 
ministers  seem  to  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  church  going  is  a 
constant  round  of  meetings,  as  if  it 
depended  solely  on  organization.  By 
far  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
are  seeking  desperately  for  a real 
faith  in  God,  but  it  is  easy  to  become 
so  busy  that  we  can’t  hear  what  God 
is  trying  to  say  to  us.”5 

This  is  why  a golden  opportunity  has 
been  forfeited  temporarily,  if  not  indeed 
entirely  lost. 

Now  the  modern  congregation  is  not 
hostile  to  the  worship  of  the  Church. 
It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 

5 The  United  Church  Observer  (June  15, 
1962). 
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not  attracted  or  moved  by  certain  kinds 
of  worship.  It  will  not,  and  generally 
cannot,  tell  you  and  me  where  and  what 
to  improve,  but  by  its  indifference, 
passivity,  and  lack  of  zeal,  it  registers 
a silent  protest  against  worship  that  has 
no  meaning.  True  it  is  there  are  many 
in  our  congregations  who  take  sides  on 
questionable  grounds : sheer  snobbish- 
ness, aping  our  more  liturgical  cousins, 
or  higher  cultural  tastes,  but  their  chief 
reaction  is  against  the  tyranny  of  out- 
worn customs,  the  recitation  of  trite 
forms  and  pious  cliches,  the  perpetu- 
ating of  hoary  traditions  that  are  more 
social  than  theological,  horizons  con- 
stricted by  worship  that  is  long  on  en- 
tertainment and  short  on  “the  note  of 
eternity”  (to  use  Bishop  Thirkield’s 
phrase),  bareness  that  flouts  any  appeal 
to  the  imaginative  sense,  and  antequated 
fears  and  superstitions  the  ministry  has 
not  been  able  nor  brave  enough  to 
dispel.  But  the  most  erosive  fault  has 
been  the  non-involvement  of  the  con- 
gregation as  a unit,  as  the  family  of 
God,  in  a meaningful  experience  that 
has  had  any  deeper  significance  than 
the  variety  programs  of  the  concert  hall. 

I 

In  view  of  this  challenge  to  the 
Church  and  its  ministry,  the  logical 
query  is : where  do  we  go  from  here  ? 
It  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset 
that  this  liturgical  concern  needs  to  go 
deeper  than  merely  the  patching  up  an 
order  of  service  or  adding  here  and 
there  a few  responses  by  the  choir,  al- 
though these  must  not  be  entirely  dis- 
credited ; it  has  to  do  mainly  with 
meaning  which  is  the  prerequisite  to 
unity  and  shape  in  any  act  of  worship. 
This  is  the  crucial  point,  for  it  deter- 


mines even  the  raison  d’etre  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  issue  is  plainly 
logical.  Moreover,  it  is  a comprehen- 
sive matter : the  whole  man  must  be 
involved.  The  crowning  expression  of 
the  Biblical  conception  of  worship  was 
given  by  St.  Paul  in  Romans  12:1 — 
“I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service.”  Worship  is  concerned  with 
every  aspect  of  man’s  being,  and  hence 
the  Church  faces  here  a terrifying 
challenge  which  it  must  neither  miss 
nor  fail,  because  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  life  of  man  is  at  stake.  And  un- 
less the  Church  inserts  meaning  into 
its  worship  and  thereby  supplies  in  con- 
sequence a structure  or  framework  for 
our  common  life,  it  can  never  offer  men 
the  peace  and  power  of  God  as  living 
realities ; nor  can  it  save  for  good  a 
generation  which  has  to  live  in  this  con- 
temporary atmosphere  of  materialism, 
fear,  suspicion,  hysteria,  and  down- 
right paganism. 

A 

The  first  step  in  any  attempt  to 
secure  meaning  in  worship  is  to  discern 
clearly  those  theological  presupposi- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  distinctively 
Christian  worship. 

What  is  worship  ? John  Huxtable  said 
recently,  “Christian  worship  is  a dia- 
logue between  God  and  his  people.”6 
This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough,  nor  is  it  sufficiently  specific. 
Richard  Davidson’s  definition  is  fuller 
in  its  meaning  and  implications : “Com- 
mon worship  is  what  we  say  and  what 

6 The  Bible  Says  (John  Knox,  1962),  p.  109. 
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we  do  when  we  stand  before  God,  real- 
izing in  high  degree  who  he  is  and  what 
we  are.”7  Here  are  the  main  character- 
istics of  Christian  worship.  “What  we 
say  and  what  we  do”  denotes  a com- 
mon act.  “Stand  before  God”  suggests 
not  merely  a place,  but  basically  a de- 
cisive confrontation  or  encounter  with 
Deity.  “Who  he  is”  refers  to  the  na- 
ture of  God  and  “what  we  are,”  the 
nature  of  man.  All  this,  moreover,  in- 
volves belief ; indeed  “the  core  of 
Christian  worship  is  belief.”8  Or,  as 
Neville  Clark  has  said,  “What  is  be- 
lieved will  and  must  govern  what  is 
done  in  worship.”9  And  therefore 
what  we  say  and  do  on  these  high  oc- 
casions will  never  be  whole,  nor  ever 
have  unity  and  meaning,  if  our  basic 
belief  is  biased,  short-sighted,  cloudy, 
or  fragmentary.  Lutherans  begin  wor- 
ship with  “In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
which  is  not  a presumption  that  all 
they  say  on  their  own  has  the  automatic 
endorsement  of  the  Eternal,  but  is  the 
recognition  that  worship  must  always 
heed  definite  theological  presupposi- 
tions and,  equally  important,  be  under 
the  judgment  of  theology.  What  we 
believe  about  God  is  the  corrective  in 
what  we  do.  And  what  is  more,  since 
God  is  who  he  is  and  we  are  what  we 
are,  the  periodic  encounter  with  him 
through  the  dialogue  of  worship  makes 
us  feel  constantly  and  deeply  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Eternal  upon  us  and  what 
he  did  to  effect  our  reconciliation. 

It  is  clear  then  that  no  authentic  re- 

7 “The  Worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,” 
Presbyterian  Register,  vol.  17,  p.  292. 

8 J.  G.  Williams,  Worship  and  the  Modern 
Child  (SPCK,  1957),  p.  18. 

9 Call  to  Worship  (SCM,  i960),  p.  38. 


form  in  worship  can  happen  unless  the 
changes  that  are  made  are  primarily 
theologically  oriented  and  that  those 
who  make  them  are  theologically  in- 
formed. Theology,  moreover,  is  ground- 
ed in  a revelation.  And  this  revelation 
is  a self-disclosure  of  God.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a matter  of  our  rising  or 
reaching  by  our  own  efforts  to  receive 
it;  it  is  the  invasion  into  our  helpless 
life  and  consciousness  of  his  presence 
and  purpose.  If  then,  as  Davidson 
states  further,  “our  words  and  actions 
depend  on  what  he  is  like  before  whom 
we  stand,”10  mere  definitions  of  God 
will  not  be  sufficient.  The  classic  state- 
ment from  The  Shorter  Catechism  is: 
“God  is  a Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth.”  But  originally  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  more  personal : “He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father”  (John 
14:9).  It  was  in  and  through  Christ 
men  learned  supremely  what  God  was 
like.  Jesus  was  “the  Word  made  flesh.” 
This  was  a presentation  of  God  in  a 
person.  But  we  cannot  stop  even  there. 
We  must  acknowledge  that  ours  is  a 
Triune  God.  This  we  tend  to  forget. 
And  this  omission  has  been  the  means 
of  causing  so  much  imbalance  in  Chris- 
tian worship.  For,  when  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  God’s  sovereignty 
alone  and  upon  his  word  of  righteous- 
ness and  judgment,  it  is  very  easy  for 
worship  to  feature  exclusively  God’s 
demand  and  consequently  become  didac- 
tic, hortatory,  and  for  the  most  part, 
intellectual.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  proclamation  of  God’s  Word  is 
slighted,  the  act  of  worship  lacks  a 
constitutive  element  and  through  a 

10  Op.cit.,  p.  292. 
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likely  over-emphasis  upon  devotion,  it 
can  release  the  worshipper  from  the 
claim  of  a higher  obedience  and  leave 
him  to  lose  himself  in  private  contem- 
plation of  the  mystical  presence  of  our 
Lord.  And  too,  if  the  role  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  worship  is  not  recognized 
fully  or  is  poorly  understood,  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  sanctuary  can  become  little 
more  than  a jolly  get-together  perpetu- 
ated by  habit  or  institutionalism  or  may- 
be an  experience  of  a weird  numinous 
feeling  whose  subjectivity  and  introver- 
sion dissolves  the  objective  reality  of 
God. 

We  see  now  how  very  responsible  to 
certain  theological  presuppositions  must 
be  our  liturgical  renewal  today.  For  if 
our  worship  is  to  have  meaning,  shape, 
and  unity,  these  depend  upon  our  rec- 
ognition of  a downward  movement  of 
the  Word  of  God,  becoming  real  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  an  upward  movement 
of  our  response,  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
bringing  forth  new  creations  from  this 
tremendous  encounter  in  the  realm  of 
grace  and  faith.  Indeed  our  worship 
must  be  the  expression  of  this  gospel 
and  in  devotion  of  this  kind  the  Church 
will  discover  its  real  mission.  No  words 
sum  up  this  section  better  than  those 
of  Neville  Clark:  “The  God  we  adore 
is  Blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  . . . The  worship  of  a 
God  like  that  must  ever  be  Trinitarian 
in  tone,  Christological  in  pattern,  cen- 
tered on  Word  and  Sacrament:  cor- 
porate, congregational,  embodied ; awe- 
some, exultant,  ordered,  and  free.”11 

B 

Second,  we  must  distinguish  the  pri- 
ority worship  holds  in  the  life  of  the 
Church. 


Now  the  word  “priority”  implies 
primacy  among  emphases  or  concerns, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church, 
it  suggests  also  a primacy  among  its 
responsible  acts.  Therefore  when  we 
speak  of  the  priority  of  worship,  the 
implication  is  that  here  lies  the  Church’s 
basic  activity.  Indeed  it  has  been  as- 
serted again  and  again  that  worship  is 
the  only  indispensable  activity  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Massey  Shepherd 
writes,  “The  ordering  and  conduct  of 
worship  is  the  one  distinctive  and  es- 
sential task  of  the  Church.”12  And  as 
many  as  thirty-five  years  earlier,  Dean 
Sperry  of  Harvard  said : 

“This  [ordering  and  conduct  of  I 

worship]  is  central  and  inalienable. 

...  So  long  as  the  Church  bids  men 
to  the  worship  of  God  and  provides 
a simple  and  credible  vehicle  for  wor- 
ship it  need  not  question  its  place, 
mission,  and  influence  in  the  world. 

If  it  loses  faith  in  the  act  of  worship, 
is  thoughtless  in  the  ordering  of  wor- 
ship, and  careless  in  the  conduct  of 
worship,  it  need  not  look  to  avoca- 
tions to  save  it.  It  is  dead  at  its 
heart,  and  no  chafing  of  the  extremi- 
ties will  bring  back  the  life  that  has 
left  it.”13 

Now,  what  is  the  basis  for  this  claim? 
Actually  it  is  that  initially  the  Church 
came  into  being  in  worship.  And  in  the 
constant  program  of  meaningful  acts  of 
worship  its  life  is  nourished  and  sus- 
tained. As  men  and  women  have 
gathered  in  fellowship  to  acknowledge 

11  Op.cit.,  p.  39. 

12  The  Liturgical  Renewal  of  the  Church 
(Oxford,  i960),  p.  102. 

13  Reality  in  Worship  (Macmillan,  1926), 
p.  168. 
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their  poor  humanity  as  they  can  do 
nowhere  else ; as  they  have  heard  God’s 
Word  declared  to  them  and  through 
which  God  claimed  them  as  his  own ; 
as  they  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  gift 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  by  which  they  were 
made  into  what  they  ought  to  be ; and 
as  they  surrendered  and  offered  them- 
selves to  become  instruments  in  his 
hands  to  do  his  will,  here  the  Church 
has  begun  and  in  times  of  spiritual  pov- 
erty has  re-constituted  its  very  being 
ever  since.  “Thy  kingdom  come”  is 
the  prayer  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 
but  it  is  preceded  by  “Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven ; hallowed  be  Thy 
name.”  The  worship  of  God  is  primary 
and  is  that  dramatization  of  the  faith 
that  makes  the  kingdom  possible. 

Worship  then  is  the  high  occasion 
when  an  external  expression  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church  is  made.  Luther 
said,  “To  have  a God  is  to  worship 
God.”  It  is  here  and  not  in  our  creeds 
that  the  deepest  expression  of  the 
Church’s  faith  appears.  The  creed  is 
but  the  formulation  of  what  worship 
witnesses  and  testifies  to ; worship, 
however,  is  the  living  form  of  faith. 
And  it  involves  the  whole  Church  as 
well  as  the  whole  man.  Moreover,  it  is 
in  this  act  we  see  the  witness  of  the 
Church  at  its  finest  and  it  is  from  this 
act  that  the  devotion  of  individual 
Christians  receives  its  nourishment. 
This  is  the  center  from  which  all  other 
actions  of  the  Church  take  their  mean- 
ing. 

But  what  about  all  those  services  of 
worship  in  Protestant  churches  that  are 
unstructured,  pointless,  and  emotion- 
ally disoriented?  This  has  been  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  the  faith  of  the 
Church  has  not  been  proclaimed  and 


why,  as  Theodore  Wedel  says,  “Biblical 
Christianity  is  an  unknown  religion  to- 
day for  the  vast  majority.”14  So  many 
of  our  services,  Dr.  Rinderknecht  of 
Zurich  says,  “are  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible to  the  outsider.”15  But 
whenever  God’s  voice  speaks  to  the 
Church  in  Word  and  Sacrament,  it  is 
not  only  a call  to  faith  but  also  to  wit- 
ness to  the  new  life  of  faith.  Here  the 
service  of  the  Church  begins.  In  the 
early  Church  its  worship  was  the  vital 
center  from  which  a new  spirit  moved 
and  regulated  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community.  This  could  not  have  been 
possible  if  it  were  only  a matter  of  the 
Church  coming  together  at  a set  time 
and  performing  a series  of  things  willy- 
nilly  in  a particular  place.  Indeed  in 
the  New  Testament  the  word  ecclesia 
can  refer  generally  to  “an  orderly  meet- 
ing of  citizens,”  but  what  distinguished 
the  Church  from  such  gatherings  was 
that  it  came  “together  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.”  And  “togetherness”  was  never 
the  automatic  consequence  of  merely 
assembling  in  one  place  ; their  “worship 
was  above  all  the  Body  of  Christ  taking 
visible  form.”16  Moreover,  it  was  from 
such  a wholesome  experience  the  early 
Church  went  out  to  change  the  world. 
Hence  the  Church  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  re-establish  the  priority  of 
this  type  of  worship — worship  that  re- 
flects the  peculiar  genius  of  its  faith — 
if  it  is  to  realize  its  mission  and  if 
through  its  members  the  Holy  Spirit  is 

14  Quoted  in  The  Liturgical  Movement  and 
the  Local  Church,  by  A.  R.  Shands  (SCM, 
1959),  P-  2 7. 

15  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  World,  xxiv, 
5.  P-  158. 

16  Eduard  Schweizer,  ibid.,  p.  199. 
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to  “permeate  and  influence  the  world, 
to  make  them  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
to  make  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  real- 
ize that  this  is  what  they  are.”17 

c 

Further,  in  many  discussions  of  Re- 
formed worship  there  has  been  a tend- 
ency to  overlook  the  significance  of  tra- 
dition. Frequently  we  are  dubbed  as 
being  a group  without  a liturgical  her- 
itage or  a continuity  of  meaning  in  what 
we  do.  Luther  and  Calvin,  it  is  true, 
did  not  set  out  to  form  a new  Church. 
Their  aim  was  the  re-formation  of  the 
one  they  were  in.  But  when  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge and  rectify  its  abuses  and 
faults,  the  reformers  broke  with  it  and 
tried  to  recapture  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  early  Church.  Their  hope  then 
was,  as  David  H.  C.  Read  has  said, 
“the  purging  rather  than  the  destroying 
of  a tradition.”  And  the  fresh  tradition 
they  initiated  and  the  processes  they 
launched  were  not  peripheral  changes, 
but  could  be  traced  to  radical  re-orien- 
tations in  the  sphere  of  faith. 

Now  we  of  the  twentieth  century,  in 
view  of  the  meaninglessness  of  so  much 
of  our  worship,  dare  not  begin  de  novo 
with  liturgical  reform.  Already  we  see 
that  too  much  “free  wheeling”  has  pro- 
duced two  unrealistic  groups : the  ex- 
perimenters and  innovators,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  are  devotees  of  colored  lights, 
pastel  shades,  and  “mood  building” ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  “hide-bound” 
traditionalists  who  adhere  blindly  to  the 
axiom  of  custom : it  has  always  been 
done  this  way  here.  They  are  marked 
by  the  “antiquarian  spirit”  and  the 

17  Paul  Jacobs,  ibid.,  xxvii,  2,  p.  63. 


“museum  mind.”  Tradition,  however, 
is  never  a dead  thing ; if  it  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  is  a living  reality.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at 
work  in  the  Church.  As  Presbyterians, 
for  example,  we  should  never  feel  that 
only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Eastern 
Orthodox,  and  Anglicans  have  all  the 
precedents  to  which  our  references  and 
appeals  must  be  made.  Our  theological 
presuppositions  are  written  into  the 
faith  of  Christendom.  And  in  our  act 
of  worship  we  have  a liturgical  tradi- 
tion of  richness  and  quality  and  with  a 
shape  derived  from  a rethinking  of  the 
faith  the  reformers  received. 

John  Calvin,  on  the  title-page  of  his 
liturgy,  wrote  “Forme  of  Prayers  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  Ac- 
cording to  the  Custom  of  the  Ancient 
Church'’  W.  D.  Maxwell  has  put  us 
all  forever  in  his  debt  by  tracing  both 
John  Knox’s  Genevan  Service  Book 
and  Calvin’s  Forme  of  Prayers  back  to 
their  common  source  in  Diebold 
Schwarz’s  German  Mass,  celebrated  on 
February  16,  1 524,  in  St.  John’s  Chapel 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lawrence,  Stras- 
bourg. From  this  process  it  is  apparent 
our  liturgy  is  catholic  in  origin  while 
remaining  evangelical  in  spirit.  What 
the  reformers  removed  were  all  refer- 
ences and  prayers  to  saints,  the  Virgin, 
the  Mass  as  a sacrifice,  while  in  the 
language  of  the  people  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  people,  they  gave  them  back  a 
service  that  was  a corporate  Com- 
munion. After  Schwarz  came  Martin 
Bucer  under  whom  the  sermon  emerged 
into  afuller  place, ceremonial  was  curbed, 
and  the  congregation  was  given  a 
larger  part  in  the  services,  particularly 
with  the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns. 
This  was  the  liturgy  Calvin  borrowed 
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and  simplified  during  his  sojourn  in 
Strasbourg  (1538-1541)  and  intro- 
duced later  in  Geneva.  Now  it  was  not 
Calvin’s  intention,  for  example,  to  re- 
place sacramental  worship  by  a preach- 
ing service.  His  aim  was  two-fold : to 
restore  the  Communion  to  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  proper  proportions  as  a 
weekly  service ; and  within  this  service 
to  give  the  Holy  Scriptures  their  au- 
thoritative place.  The  corporate  wor- 
ship of  the  early  Church  was  his  fond 
hope.  For  him,  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Word  must  be  added  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Upper  Room.  As  Maxwell  has  said, 
“To  Calvin  the  ‘means  of  grace’  were 
two-fold,  consisting  of  both  the  Word 
and  the  Sacraments.  The  ministry  of 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments.”18 
Here  we  see  that  the  reformation 
under  Calvin  was  both  constructive  and 
conservative.  It  was  intended  to  cleanse 
the  liturgy  from  all  the  superstition  of 
medieval  times  and  restore  the  simplic- 
ity, purity,  and  adequacy  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  undivided  Church.  And  to 
us  he  has  given  the  heritage  of  an  act 
of  worship  that  is  Soli  Deo  Gloria : God 
is  sovereign  and  all  our  worship  is  to 
his  glory.  This  gives  to  our  worship 
its  objective  character,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  lays  a demand  upon  the  worship- 
per. But  there  was  more : The  Bible 
became  the  norm,  and  according  to  its 
spirit  our  worship  would  always  be 
judged;  the  Word  of  God  read  and 
preached  became  the  indispensable  and 
initiatory  thrust  of  the  act  of  worship 
and  the  dynamic  principle  of  the 
Church’s  life ; and  the  congregation’s 
response  to  this  declaration  of  the  Word 

18  An  Outline  of  Christian  Worship  (Ox- 
ford, 1958),  p.  1 16. 


— in  prayer,  praise,  sacrament,  in  short, 
in  faith — completes  the  dialogue  of  the 
sanctuary  in  which  the  whole  Christian 
community  rises  to  its  new  status  as 
the  Body  of  Christ,  “chosen  by  God 
and  for  God.”  Calvinistic  worship  has 
been  criticized  as  bare  and  unimagina- 
tive, with  little  drama  and  with  less 
devotional  than  it  has  intellectual  ap- 
peal, but,  as  D.  H.  Hislop  has  said,  it 
is  unexcelled  as  “an  illustration  of  the 
type  of  worship  founded  exclusively  on 
the  idea  of  revelation.”  Doumergue’s 
estimate  is  both  clear  and  fair : “All 
the  essential  elements  of  worship  were 
there.  And  perhaps  not  less  important 
they  were  united  in  an  organism  that 
was  very  simple,  yet  supple  and  strong. 
Calvin  is,  in  fact,  of  all  the  Reformers 
the  one  who  most  steadfastly  rejected 
the  division  of  worship  into  two  parts. 
. . . The  Calvinian  cultus  is  one.”19 

II 

What  we  have  been  saying  thus  far 
accords  with  Eduard  Thurneysen’s  re- 
mark that  “in  its  worship  we  find  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  without  which  her 
life  would  quickly  wither  away.”20  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  worship 
has  priority  in  the  Church’s  life  and 
that  in  order  to  be  meaningful,  theology, 
tradition,  and  faith  must  be  involved. 
We  need  to  explore  now  the  benefits 
and  practical  implications  meaningful 
worship  has  for  the  mission  and  witness 
of  the  Church,  especially  for  that  re- 
newal which  is  felt  to  be  so  urgent. 

19  E.  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin  (Bridel, 
1902),  II,  p.  504. 

20  “The  Biblical  and  Dogmatic  Foundation 
of  Pastoral  Theology,”  The  Reformed  and 
Presbyterian  World,  xxv,  3,  p.  hi. 
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A.  When  the  act  of  worship  has 
meaning,  it  will  assume  an  au- 
thentic shape. 

Recently,  while  talking  with  the  pul- 
pit nominating  committee  of  a congre- 
gation, someone  remarked  about  the 
lack  of  any  norm  for  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship. Another  added  that  during  the 
committee’s  visitation  of  a score  of 
churches,  in  no  two  Presbyterian  ser- 
vices were  the  orders  of  worship  similar 
in  arrangement  or  form.  And  what  was 
equally  puzzling : rarely  could  the  mem- 
bers— indeed  not  even  the  minister — 
provide  a rationale  for  the  series  of 
things  that  were  said  and  done  in  the 
stated  hour.  This  is  disturbing ; indeed, 
is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  appalling  ? 
It  is  nothing  less  than  an  unconscious 
flouting  of  all  the  theological,  Biblical, 
historical,  and  psychological  factors  out 
of  which  an  authentic  act  of  Christian 
worship  is  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  the  integrity  of  these  elements 
as  a whole  is  taken  properly  into  ac- 
count, something  substantial  takes 
shape,  and  this  shape  is  authentic  to  the 
degree  that  the  act  of  worship  has  theo- 
logical meaning  that  can  be  both  de- 
fended and  explained. 

A meaningful  service  of  worship  in 
a Presbyterian  church  will  consist  of 
three  movements:  (a)  The  Approach; 
(b)  the  Proclamation  of  the  Word; 
and  (c)  the  Fellowship  of  Prayer. 
(Calvin’s  The  Forme  of  Prayers  has 
the  two  main  movements : the  Liturgy 
of  the  Word  and  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Upper  Room.)  Evidence  points  to  this 
format  as  early  as  the  second  century 
as  the  essential  liturgical  framework 
that  continued  down  to  the  Reformation. 
Indeed  the  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  East- 


ern Orthodox  Church  and  the  Mass 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  consists 
merely  of  elaborations  upon  this  basic 
structure.  As  Richard  Davidson  once 
remarked,  “The  Church  in  its  infancy 
wrought  out  an  action  in  two  stages 
[Liturgy  of  the  Word  and  Liturgy  of 
the  Upper  Room]  ; this  action  is  for 
all  ages  the  norm  of  Christian  wor- 
ship.”21 And  this  action  took  its  shape 
from  the  simple  principle  that  “wor- 
ship depends  upon  revelation ; and 
Christian  worship  is  the  Church’s  re- 
sponse to  the  whole  Biblical  revela- 
tion.”22 

(a)  The  Approach  : No  one  is  ready 
for  the  high  experience  of  public  wor- 
ship. For  the  preacher  himself,  it  can 
be,  and  indeed  should  be,  as  Dr  Bren- 
ner has  put  it,  “a  terrifying  responsi- 
bility.” As  a people  who  are  about  to 
present  ourselves  before  God,  we  ask : 
who  and  what  are  we?  Arthur  John 
Gossip  once  described  us  in  this  way : 

“[This]  unspiritual-looking  age  of 
ours,  so  restless  and  hot  and  fussy  and 
dreadfully  energetic,  not  much  given 
to  prayer,  chary  of  meditation,  turn-  | 
ing  our  very  churches  into  factories, 
full  of  the  smell  of  oil  and  elsewhere 
rather  earthy  at  the  best.” 

We  are  little  more  than  a miscellaneous 
group  of  earthy  persons  who  come  into 
the  sanctuary  from  our  fragmented 
ways,  who  are  beset  by  diverse  interests 
and  passions,  and  who  are  to  be  welded 
together  by  a common  spiritual  experi- 
ence into  the  Body  of  Christ. 

The  service  begins  with  the  Call  to 

21  Quoted  by  A.  G.  Reynolds  in  The  Living 
Church  (Ryerson,  1949),  p.  92. 

22  R.  Abba,  The  Principles  of  Christian 
Worship  (Oxford,  1957),  p.  103. 
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Worship  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
bell  in  the  Roman  Mass.  The  people 
are  stilled  as  they  hear  the  words,  “Let 
us  worship  God.”  This  declaration 
pulls  aside  the  veil  and  as  the  people 
respond  with  the  Sanctus,  “Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts”  (or  an  ap- 
propriate hymn  about  the  nature  or  at- 
tributes of  God),  the  majesty  of  the 
Eternal  is  unfolded  before  them.  Calvin 
said  that  the  first  thing  in  religion  is 
the  proper  adoration  of  God  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism  declares,  “Man’s 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  forever.”  The  Sanctus  delineates 
for  us  the  face  of  God  and  as  a conse- 
quence we  are  drawn  by  the  Prayer  of 
Adoration  into  the  objectivity  of  wor- 
ship. The  Sanctus  recognizes  God  as 
God ; the  Prayer  of  Adoration  gives 
glory  that  is  due  unto  his  Name.  In- 
cidentally, to  open  a service  with  only 
a prayer  of  invocation,  as  it  is  done  by 
many  pietistic  and  holiness  sects,  is  to 
begin  by  focussing  upon  ourselves  and 
not  upon  the  being  of  God.  It  is  a look 
at  self  in  the  light  of  self  and  not  in 
the  light  of  God.  Indeed  in  his  con- 
structive little  book,  Concerning  Wor- 
ship, W.  D.  Maxwell  has  this  appropri- 
ate comment,  “A  prayer  of  invocation 
should  not  be  substituted  for  the  prayer 
of  adoration,  for  adoration  is  pri- 
mary.”23 

Then  follows  the  prayer  of  Confes- 
sion. When  we  see  who  God  is,  we 
are  led  to  see  what  we  are.  As  Augus- 
tine once  said,  “I  was  dragged  up  to 
Thee  by  Thy  beauty,  but  dragged  back 
again  by  my  own  weight.”24  We  con- 
fess our  sense  of  sinfulness  and  conclude 
it  with  a plea  for  help  in  our  time  of 

23  Oxford,  1948,  p.  31. 

24  Confessions,  vn,  17. 


need.  The  Assurance  of  Pardon  follows, 
in  which  the  minister  declares  the  di- 
vine forgiving-ness  of  God  towards 
every  believer.  What  is  more  fitting 
now  than  a song  of  praise?  The  Ap- 
proach ends  with  the  whole  congrega- 
tion singing,  for  example,  Isaac  Watts’ 
great  hymn  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hun- 
dredth : 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator’s  praise  arise : 

Let  the  Redeemer’s  Name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  in  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  Thy  mercies,  Lord: 
Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word : 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore 
to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 

(b)  The  Proclamation  of  the  Word: 
As  members  of  the  Reformed  tradition 
we  are  a people  of  a Book,  and  that 
book  is  central  and  fundamental  to  the 
life  of  every  congregation.  Since  our 
worship  presupposes  a revelation  and 
since,  as  the  new  Directory  of  Worship 
states,  “Scripture  is  the  record  of  God’s 
mighty  acts  in  making  himself  known 
to  men,  and  is  also  a means  by  which, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
God  makes  himself  known  to  men  to- 
day,” therefore  “public  worship  will 
always  include  the  reading  and  hearing 
of  the  written  Word  of  God.”  “Proc- 
lamation,” says  Eduard  Schweizer, 
“is  the  heart  of  worship.”25  (Inciden- 
tally, a Psalm  read  responsively  is  not 
an  Old  Testament  Lesson;  originally 
and  quite  properly  the  Psalm  was  an 
act  of  praise.)  There  should  be  both 
Old  and  New  Testament  Lessons  sep- 

26  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  World,  xxiv, 
p.  205. 
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arated  by  the  Gloria  Patri.26  The  New 
Testament  Lesson  points  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  God’s  revelation  begun  by  the 
record  of  the  Old.  Here  (and  largely 
for  psychological  reasons)  is  a fitting 
place  for  an  anthem.  Then  the  sermon 
comes  as  “the  actualization  of  the 
Word.”  Or  as  John  Marsh  put  it, 
“[In  the  sermon]  the  Word  which  God 
spoke  in  his  historic  actions  is  intended 
to  come  to  contemporaneous  effective- 
ness.”27 Then  follows  the  Apostle’s 
Creed.  The  sermon  being  ended  the 
people  respond  in  the  profession  of 
their  faith  and  then  proceed  to  the 
Sacrament  (if  it  is  to  be  celebrated  on 
this  occasion).  Originally  and  tradi- 
tionally this  was  the  place  for  the  Creed, 
but  when  preaching  fell  into  disuse  in 
times  and  places  in  the  medieval  era, 
the  Creed  edged  up  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment Lesson.  With  preaching  now  in 
its  preferred  position  the  Creed  should 
be  said  after  the  sermon. 

(c)  The  Fellowship  of  Prayer : Cuth- 
bert  Hall  in  an  essay  on  worship  wrote, 
“The  Divine  giving  is,  in  the  Christian 
scheme  of  worship,  the  inspiration  of 
the  human  giving.”28  In  other  words, 
having  seen  through  the  reading,  hear- 
ing and  preaching  of  the  Word  a vision 
of  the  God  of  all  Grace  and  what  he  has 
done  “for  us  men  and  our  salvation,” 
the  early  Church  brought  in  its  gifts 
of  bread  and  wine,  i.e.,  an  Offertory 
took  place.  These  people  believed  there 
could  be  no  worship  without  sacrifice. 
God  gave  for  us ; we  in  a symbolic  way 

28  See  Coffin,  The  Public  Worship  of  God 
(Westminster,  1946),  p.  101. 

27  Ways  of  Worship  (Harper,  1951),  p. 
154- 

28  Christian  Worship  (Scribner’s,  1896),  p. 
IS- 


respond  with  our  substance — our  gifts 
as  symbols  of  our  devotion,  toil,  and 
sacrifice. 

Then  comes  the  Prayer  of  Thanks- 
giving in  which  we  remind  ourselves 
of  all  the  good  things  we  have  received, 
but  we  are  not  unaware  of  our  being 
part  of  the  great  family  of  God  and 
therefore  we  think  of  our  brother  and 
go  on  into  the  Prayer  of  Intercession.  In 
these  intercessions,  however,  we  still 
offer  ourselves  to  God  to  become  the 
medium  through  which  these  blessings 
will  be  implemented  for  others.  This 
is  our  dedication.  And  its  sub-structure 
is  the  faith  we  have  in  the  Word  and 
promise  of  God.  To  quote  Cuthbert 
Hall  again,  “Worship  is  the  expression 
and  the  action  of  faith,  and  faith  is  the 
root  and  the  motive  of  worship.”29  The 
Lord’s  Prayer  follows.  Here  we  gather 
up  all  our  prayers  said  and  unsaid  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord.  Here  we  identify 
ourselves  with  him  “who  ever  maketh 
intercession  for  us.”  Dom  Gregory 
Dix’s  comment  is  appropriate  here: 

“In  all  Christian  Churches  from 
the  earliest  moment  at  which  we  have 
definite  evidence  the  prayers  were 
universally  placed  last,  after  the  ser- 
mon, and  have  remained  there  ever 
since.  This  was  evidently  a fixed 
Christian  tradition  to  be  so  universal 
and  firm  on  the  point.”30 

The  concluding  hymn  may  continue 
the  note  of  thanksgiving  or  it  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  responsibility  our  inter- 
cessions and  petitions  imply  and  entail. 

With  the  Hymn  ended,  the  Benedic- 
tion is  given.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 

29  Op.cit.,  p.  180. 

30  Shape  of  the  Liturgy  (Dacre,  1949), 
P-  37- 
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that  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  fellow- 
ship meal  out  of  which  the  framework 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
emerged,  the  leader  lifted  his  hand  in 
blessing:  “The  Lord  bless  you  and 
keep  you.  . . .” 

The  foregoing  act  of  worship  is  gen- 
erally known  as  “Ante-Communion,” 
i.e.,  the  Service  of  Holy  Communion 
to  the  end  of  the  intercessions,  without 
consecration  and  communion.  It  is 
now  concluded  and  the  people  go  out 
into  the  world  of  the  many,  but  they 
go  as  one  in  Christ ; they  are  his  Body, 
and  as  Forsyth  said  in  a direct  remark 
to  ministers,  “You  are  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Church  so  that  with  the 
Church  you  will  take  the  gospel  to  the 
world.”31  And  equally  important,  the 
shape  of  the  act  of  worship  must  become 
the  pattern  for  everyday  life. 

B.  When  the  act  of  worship  has 
meaning,  preaching  will  recover 
its  own  genius  and  will  rise  to  its 
proper  stature. 

The  fortunes  of  preaching  have  waxed 
and  waned  since  the  Reformation. 
Never  was  the  cry  for  great  preaching 
in  our  churches  more  urgent  than  to- 
day ; never  have  the  resources  to  re- 
spond to  that  need  been  more  scanty. 
By  great  preaching,  however,  we  do 
not  mean  the  “star  performer”  who 
struts  across  the  stage  for  a moment 
of  personal  glory  and  then  moves  on  to 
dazzle  another  audience.  His  star  has 
set,  never  to  rise  in  this  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  suggest 
that  he  be  replaced  by  methods  such 
as  ceremonials,  panels,  debates,  or  re- 

31  Positive  Preaching  and  the  Modern  Mind 
(Independent,  1949),  p.  53. 


ligious  films  as  if  they  had  greater  ad- 
vantage or  serviceableness.  The  situa- 
tion demands  at  first  a basic  under- 
standing of  what  preaching  is,  and  the 
recognition  that  in  no  other  place  is  its 
unique  genius  likely  to  be  realized  than 
in  an  act  of  worship.  For  whenever 
preaching  is  detached  from  worship,  it 
loses  its  real  integrity  and  becomes 
either  an  intellectual  feat  or  a moralistic 
exhortation  or  even  the  generator  of  an 
emotional  agitation.  None  of  these  has 
ever  created  a congregation  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
largely  because  man  does  not  love  God 
either  with  mind  or  will  or  heart  alone. 
A code  of  good  morals,  however  deeply 
cherished,  does  not  create  a fellowship  ; 
it  is  too  individualistic.  Emotional  ex- 
citement does  not  provide  the  cement 
to  weld  persons  into  a unit  that  is  both 
dynamic  and  enduring ; human  feelings 
are  too  fickle.  The  native  soil  of  preach- 
ing is  an  act  of  worship ; this  is  its 
essential  habitat ; this  is  that  of  which 
preaching  is  a determinative  part  and 
either  is  omitted  at  the  other’s  peril. 
Preaching  rises  to  its  fullest  stature  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  where  its 
unique  role  operates  and  thereby  comes 
into  its  own. 

(i)  Preaching  gives  content  to  wor- 
ship. 

Early  Christian  worship  was  an  in- 
telligent act ; it  was  never  a partner  to 
ignorance  and  superstition.  Jesus  said 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  “You  wor- 
ship you  know  not  what ; we  know  what 
we  worship”  (John  4:22).  Worship 
is  an  expression  of  the  congregation’s 
faith,  but  it  must  be  an  informed  faith. 
Indeed  the  reformers  early  recognized 
this  : that  faith  must  be  forever  strength- 
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ened  and  refreshed  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  or  else  it  can  deteriorate 
into  emotionalism  and  superstition. 
Calvin  said,  “We  ought  not  to  attempt 
anything  in  religion  rashly  or  at  ran- 
dom ; because,  unless  there  be  knowl- 
edge, it  is  not  God  that  we  worship, 
but  a phantom  or  idol.”  Moreover, 
religious  faith  creates  a system  of  wor- 
ship akin  to  its  own  character.  And 
therefore  only  an  informed  faith  can 
produce  an  act  of  worship  that  has 
form  and  meaning.  Exposition  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  preaching  enlightens 
that  faith.  Incidentally  it  is  not  fair 
today  to  classify  preaching  strictly 
either  as  kerygma,  or  paraklesis,  or 
didache  alone,  because  modern  congre- 
gations are  too  heterogeneous,  too  di- 
verse a group  of  converted  and  uncon- 
verted, theologically  informed  and  theo- 
logically ignorant,  Biblically  oriented 
and  Biblically  illiterate,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  identified  as  requiring 
exclusively  one  type  of  preaching  or 
another.  But  if  preaching  presents  a 
rehearsal  of  the  mighty  acts  of  God 
which  culminated  in  him  who  was  the 
highest  redemptive  event  of  all  and  if 
the  people  experience  a personal  en- 
counter with  him,  then  that  preaching 
has  provided  content  for  their  worship. 
And  that  content  is  both  Biblical  and 
theological.  As  Maxwell  has  said  re- 
garding the  type  of  worship  we  have 
discussed,  “.  . . this  worship  follows 
the  Biblical  order,  where  knowledge 
of  God  is  the  result  of  the  divine  initia- 
tive, to  which  man  responds  by  self- 
committal to  God,  entering  through 
Christ  into  a holy  fellowship.  ‘We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.’  That  is 
the  sequence  of  this  worship  : the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  holy  Scripture,  and  the 


response  of  his  children  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  great  prayer.”32 

Here,  in  such  a context,  preaching 
rises  to  a unique  level  of  responsibility, 
namely,  so  to  present  the  Word  of  God, 
so  to  declare  the  facts  of  salvation,  that 
the  work  of  his  Spirit  can  be  done 
through  a people  who  respond  to  him 
not  only  with  heart  and  soul,  but  also 
with  all  their  mind. 

(ii)  Preaching  presents  a living  wit- 
ness in  worship. 

Preaching  can  never  be  like  a radio 
program  that  begins  with  a flick  of  an 
electric  switch.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
written  Word  that  is  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a congregation  and  then  it  be- 
comes itself  a witness  to  that  Word. 
Preaching  is  a living  Word.  The  preach- 
er creates,  as  J.  G.  Davies  put  it,  “an 
actualization  of  the  Word  which  is 
read.”  “The  sermon  is  then  an  act  of 
witness  whereby  the  preacher  testifies 
to  God’s  self-revelation  through  his 
Eternal  Word  and  through  the  Word 
of  Scripture.”33  Thus  preaching  and 
the  preacher  become  special  factors  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church.  It  is  through 
the  preacher — who  is  called  by  the 
Church — that  the  Church  fulfills  its 
prophetic  function  and  he,  with  the 
Church,  becomes  the  medium  of  God’s 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord”  to  humanity. 

Now  with  the  high  office  of  preaching 
comes  a proportionately  great  personal 
responsibility.  The  preacher  must, 
through  his  wrestling  with  the  Word 
of  God  as  scholar,  pastor,  and  disciple, 
witness  to  its  meaning  and  benefits  so 
that  he  evokes  a venture  of  faith  on  the 

32  Concerning  Worship,  p.  38. 

33  The  Spirit,  The  Word,  and  the  Sacra- 
ment (Faith  Press,  1954),  p.  157. 
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part  of  his  people.  This  kind  of  faith 
cannot  be  stimulated  in  depth  unless 
his  witness  or  testimony  before  the  peo- 
ple gives  the  impression  that  it  is  also 
his  offering  to  God.  This  becomes  the 
preacher’s  most  creative  act.  As  Donald 
Coggan  has  written,  “Here  is  an  offer- 
ing of  mind  and  thought,  of  speech  and 
diction,  and  of  presentation  to  the 
Creator-God  who  gave  these  faculties 
for  human  use.”34  But  it  is  more : in 
every  such  genuine  act  of  witness  the 
preacher  is  himself  grasped  by  the 
Word  and  both  he  and  it  are  identified 
in  a demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  only  preaching  of  this  kind  that 
can  provide  a bridge  between  the  read- 
ing of  the  holy  Scripture  and  the  Lord’s 
Table.  Richard  Davidson  has  said, 
“The  sermon  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
message  in  the  preacher’s  own  words. 
It  begins  at  the  Scripture  read ; it  ends 
at  the  Upper  Room.  If  the  sermon  does 
not  take  the  people  there  it  has  failed.”35 
Indeed  no  church,  as  J.  Gordon  Davies 
has  said,  “which  regards  its  ministers 
as  called  and  authorized  to  be  the  ‘faith- 
ful dispensers  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ment’ can  deny  the  central  importance  of 
the  sermon  by  means  of  which  the  Word 
is  proclaimed  and  the  hearers  con- 
fronted with  the  living  God,  experi- 
encing consequently  a probing  of  mind, 
heart  and  will  leading  to  the  renewal 
of  penitence  and  the  deepening  of 
faith.”36  All  these,  he  claims,  are  neces- 
sary as  preparation  for  the  Sacrament. 
Preaching  is  never  therefore  an  end  in 

34  “Preaching  as  Corporate  Worship,”  The- 
ology, lviii,  415,  p.  83. 

35  Presbyterian  Register,  xvii,  10,  p.  294. 

38  An  Experimental  Liturgy  (Lutterworth, 

1958),  p.  10. 


itself ; nor  can  it  ever  be  an  act  in  isola- 
tion. It  belongs  to  “a  corporate  acticity.” 
As  Reuel  Howe  has  said,  “The  word 
spoken  in  monologue  is  a concluding 
word.  The  word  spoken  in  dialogue  is 
a beginning.”37  The  dialogue  of  the 
sanctuary  is  most  real  when  the  living 
witness  of  the  sermon  brings  the  con- 
gregation to  the  offering  of  themselves 
to  Christ  as  the  family  of  God  around 
his  Table.  Luther’s  translation  of 
Romans  10:17  is:  “So  belief  cometh  of 
preaching  and  preaching  by  the  Word 
of  God.”  In  the  context  and  ordered 
sequence  of  an  act  of  worship,  preaching 
rises  to  an  uncommon  stature,  for 
through  it  “God  opens  and  re-opens 
each  Sunday  to  his  people  the  possibility 
of  living  by  his  grace.”38 

And  this  leads  us  to  a third  observa- 
tion : 

(iii)  In  worship,  preaching  appears 
most  clearly  as  a means  of 
grace. 

This  occurs  in  two  ways:  (a)  in  an 
immediate,  vertical  sense  as  encounter ; 
and  (b)  in  a horizontal  developmental 
sequence  as  fulfillment. 

(a)  G.  Campbell  Morgan  defined 
preaching  as  “the  declaration  of  the 
grace  of  God  to  human  need  on  the 
authority  of  the  throne  of  God ; and  it 
demands  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear 
it  that  they  show  obedience  to  the  thing 
declared.”39  In  preaching  God’s  revela- 
tion in  Scripture  is  given  an  immediacy 
by  which  the  worshipping  people  be- 

37  Unpublished  address  (used  by  permis- 
sion). 

38  Schweizer,  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
World,  xxiv,  5,  p.  202. 

39  Preaching  (Marshall,  Morgan  & Scott, 
i960),  p.  15. 
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come  aware  of  the  grace,  judgment  and 
renewing  power  of  the  Eternal.  True 
worship  begins  with  God,  and  therefore 
preaching  that  is  cradled  within  it  and 
common  in  nature  with  it  channels  (to 
use  Thomas  Keir’s  phrase)  “the  vertical 
inbreak  of  the  Word  of  God.”40  And 
as  J.-D.  Benoit  has  said,  “It  is  a word 
which  breaks,  which  overthrows,  which 
lays  hold  on  man  and  calls  into  being 
that  which  does  not  exist.  God’s  Word 
is  inseparable  from  his  grace ; for  the 
soul  which  hears  it,  it  is  the  gift  of 
grace.”41  Or,  as  Paul  Tillich  has  said, 
“The  Church  is  primarily  a group  of 
people  who  express  a new  reality  by 
which  they  have  been  grasped.”42  All 
this  means  that  an  encounter  occurs 
through  preaching  in  which  God  himself 
communicates  and  gives  himself  to  men. 
But  he  never  does  so  to  individuals  in 
isolation ; he  comes  into  a communal 
situation  through  the  moving  and  sav- 
ing act  of  his  Holy  Spirit  and  his  con- 
cern is  for  his  people  who  are  met  “with 
one  accord  in  one  place.”  Moreover, 
in  each  of  these  encounters,  God  initiates 
a fresh  work.  “Preaching  is  the  Word 
in  action  and  the  preacher  is  the  mouth- 
piece. Here,  the  Word  is  spoken,  God 
meets  with  man,  and  there  is  a clash  or 
a marriage  of  wills.”43 

But,  let  us  not  forget,  this  encounter 
can  come  only  through  a special  kind 
of  preaching — deeply  needed  in  this 
hour — the  kind  that  comes  from  “the 
faith-filled  preacher,”  by  whom  the 
Word  is  “livingly  preached.”  In  his 
soul  the  Word  in  the  Bible  becomes 

40  The  Word  in  Worship  (Oxford,  1962), 
p.  41. 

41  Op.cit.,  p.  59. 

42  Union  Seminary  Review,  vii,  4,  p.  10. 

43  Keir,  ibid.,  p.  134. 


contemporary  and  its  burning  flame 
kindles  the  hearer. 

(b)  Preaching  has  two  poles:  it  is 
rooted  in  an  historical  event  whose 
dimensions  are  expressed  in  the  keryg- 
ma ; also  it  has  an  eschatological  charac- 
ter which  points  to  that  “one  far-off 
divine  event  to  which  the  whole  crea- 
tion moves.”  In  worship  the  faith  of 
the  Church  is  created,  nourished,  and 
conserved  through  the  ages.  Sunday 
by  Sunday  in  worship  men  see  God’s 
work  of  grace  being  made  articulate 
through  preaching  and  in  their  en- 
counter with  it  they  are  renewed  in 
faith.  In  short,  God  speaks  in  each  act 
of  worship  and  his  Word  does  some- 
thing new  with  his  people.  In  worship, 
as  someone  has  said,  God  is  on  the 
move  with  his  people  and  each  service 
is  like  a scene  in  the  long  drama  of 
salvation.  For  the  individual  it  begins 
with  Baptism  when  he  is  made  a child 
of  the  covenant  and  is  initiated  into  the 
family  of  God.  This,  however,  is  only 
a beginning.  The  Church  pledges  to 
make  available  and  real  to  him  the  tra- 
ditional means  of  grace  (worship, 
preaching,  Christian  Education,  etc.) 
that  will  nourish  and  prepare  his  moral 
nature  until  the  day  of  Confirmation 
when  he  will  profess  his  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  consecrate  himself  to  him, 
and  bind  himself  anew  to  his  service.44 
Within  the  boundaries  of  this  spiritual 
development,  preaching  is  engaged  in 
making  the  Word  of  God  the  dynamic 
factor  in  the  Church’s  life  and  fellow- 
ship, always  probing  the  human  will, 
calling  man  to  repentance,  stirring  up 
his  faith,  and  reminding  him  of  the 

44  Book  of  Common  Worship,  1946  ed., 
p.  131. 
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baptismal  principle  that  through  Christ 
one  dies  unto  the  old  self  and  is  re- 
created into  the  new. 

This  brings  us  to  the  relationship 
between  preaching  and  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  These,  of  course, 
are  interdependent.  Preaching  is  a nec- 
essary forerunner  of  the  Sacrament,  be- 
cause without  it  the  Sacrament  can 
easily  become  a mere  work  of  magic. 
Or,  as  Von  Allmen  put  it,  “Without 
preaching  the  Sacrament  has  nothing  to 
prove.”45  On  the  other  hand,  preaching 
without  Sacrament  can  deteriorate  into 
merely  “the  discussion  of  an  idea”  or 
the  presentation  of  Christ  as  an  ac- 
ceptable model  for  our  moral  character. 
The  relationship  is  best  seen  when  the 
Sacrament  is  understood  as  proof  that 
preaching  has  borne  fruit,  and  as  a 
result  we  ofifer  our  thanksgiving. 
Preaching  creates  faith,  and  the  quality 
of  each  is  judged  by  whether  we  are 
led  to  the  Lord’s  Table.  Here  the  wheel 
comes  full  circle  to  the  degree  it  can 
upon  this  earth.  Here  in  the  Holy  Sup- 
per we  come  to  what  Calvin  urged  for 
us : union  with  Christ.  Or,  as  Robert 
Bruce  put  it,  here  we  grasp  Christ  “bet- 
ter” than  elsewhere.  And  there  are  two 
sides  to  it : in  the  great  words  of  the 
liturgy  we  take,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Body  of  Christ  into  ourselves — “The 
Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which 
was  broken  for  you,  preserve  you  unto 
everlasting  life.  Take  and  eat  this  in 
the  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for 
you,  and  feed  on  him  in  your  heart  by 
faith  with  thanksgiving.”  And  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Body  of  Christ  takes 
us  up  into  itself,  as  Paul  declared,  “So 

46  Preaching  and  Congregation  (John 
Knox,  1962),  p.  41. 


we,  though  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ.”  “Participation  means  nothing 
without  incorporation,”  wrote  W.  Stah- 
lin.46  This  is  where  the  fellowship  of 
Christ’s  Body  is  most  real.  Indeed  this 
is  where  our  renewal  begins  and  our 
spiritual  fulfillment  is  assured.  In 
penitence,  faith,  and  joy  we  commit  our- 
selves to  Christ.  And  in  the  glorious 
light  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Lord 
we  pledge  our  common  allegiance  and 
beg  to  live — until  he  comes. 

C.  If  the  act  of  worship  has  meaning, 
it  will  emerge  in  a way  of  life. 

If  a new  way  of  life  is  to  be  initiated, 
it  must  begin  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  in  the  fellowship  of  that  com- 
munity of  persons  where  praise,  con- 
fession, testimony,  and  dedication  are 
sincerely  made.  The  worshipping 
group  is  a living,  organic  body  that 
must  move  out  into  the  life  of  the  world 
and  redeem  it  from  the  inside.  The 
obedience  pledged  in  the  sanctuary  has 
to  be  carried  into  the  activities  of  the 
daily  program.  The  prayer  of  St.  Rich- 
ard of  Chichester  sums  up  the  need : 

“.  . . that  we  may  know  thee  more 
clearly ; love  thee  more  dearly ; and 
follow  thee  more  nearly  day  by 
day.” 

Worship  and  life  belong  together. 
Separation  spells  sterility  for  one  and 
impoverishment  for  the  other.  George 
MacLeod  has  said,  “The  ultimate  wor- 
ship of  God  is  what  we  do  in  the  realm 
of  service  and  obedience  in  the  market 
place.”  And  C.  F.  D.  Moule  has  cau- 
tioned us  that  “worship  becomes  mean- 

46  See  Studia  Liturgica,  I,  4,  p.  227. 
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ingless  and  barren  unless  it  issues  in 
life  and  work.”  In  the  sense  that  wor- 
ship is  intended  for  God’s  glory  alone, 
it  is  an  end  in  itself,  but  like  every 
human  encounter  with  the  Unseen  there 
are  inevitable  by-products  and  corol- 
laries that  are  significant  in  and  indeed 
saviours  of  life.  If  there  were  not,  then 
the  whole  relevance  of  worship  to  life 
would  be  destroyed  and  religion  would 
not  appear  to  have  to  do  with  the  re- 
demption of  men’s  bodies  along  with 
their  souls.  As  long  as  worship  has 
meaning — that  is,  as  long  as  it  has  an 
object  in  God,  is  a shared  experience 
in  Christ,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  calls  forth  an  act  of  faith — then 
it  will  have  a shape  and  a claim  that 
will  embrace  and  eventually  change  the 
character  of  our  common  life.  William 
Temple  once  said,  “This  world  can  be 
saved  from  political  chaos  and  collapse 
by  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  wor- 
ship.”47 The  shape  of  that  worship,  as 
we  have  seen,  results  simply  from  a 

47  The  Hope  of  A New  World.  (SCM, 
1941),  p.  27. 


Word  of  redemption  declared  and  the 
congregation’s  response  and  surrender 
to  it.  But  this  Word  by  its  very  inten- 
sity implies  extensity.  When  people 
hear  it  and  accept  it,  they  are  carried 
by  its  moving  contagion  out  into  society, 
and  then  others  are  drawn  by  its  pres- 
ence and  claim  and  they  offer  their 
labor,  their  possessions,  and  their  abili- 
ties for  the  fullest  use  in  the  realm  of 
God.  The  form  of  our  worship  becomes 
then  the  shape  of  our  common  existence 
also,  namely,  God  ever  speaking  to  man, 
and  man  returning  an  adoring  response. 
This  response  involves  offering;  it  im- 
plies sacrifice.  According  to  an  age- 
old  practice,  man  brings  his  gifts  of 
bread  and  wine — the  symbols  of  all  of 
life — and  God  gives  them  back  to  him 
to  nurture  him  so  that  man  will  be 
spiritually  competent  to  do  his  holy 
Will.  All  life  becomes  a partnership 
with  God.  And  the  preacher  with  his 
church  is  the  living  organic  community 
who  serve  as  co-workers  with  their 
Sovereign  Lord  in  his  plan  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world. 


THE  CRUCIALITY  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

The  gospel  is  the  good  news  of  God  in  Christ  for  man’s  redemption.  This  is  the  core  and 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  Christianity,  this  at  least 
must  be  said.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  approve  of  it  or  reject  it,  whatever  our 
response  may  be,  Christianity  stands  or  falls  on  the  gospel.  It  is  the  source  of  all  true  theology, 
the  impulse  of  Christian  ethics,  the  theme  of  preaching,  the  charter  of  evangelism,  the  bond 
of  fellowship.  It  was  the  gospel  that  sustained  martyrs,  inspired  reformers,  and  called  forth 
missionaries.  It  is  the  gospel  that  judges  us,  and  not  we  the  gospel.  It  is  the  gospel  that 
warns  the  Church  to  be  the  Church  and  challenges  Christianity  in  every  age  to  be  true  to  its 
divine  source.  It  was  the  gospel  that  the  Reformers  rediscovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
it  is  the  gospel  that  Protestantism  today  must  recapture  if  it  is  to  stand  upon  its  feet  and 
proclaim  the  living  Word  of  God. 

— Hugh  T.  Kerr,  in  Positive  Protestantism:  A Return 
to  First  Principles,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963,  pp.  57b 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PALMS 

MATTHEW  21 :1-16 
Arthur  M.  Adams 


The  lesson  makes  it  clear  that  our 
Lord  deliberately  gathered  a 
crowd  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday  and 
took  part  in  a festive  procession. 
Why? 

It  is  obvious  from  his  careful  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy  that  he  was  presenting 
himself  as  the  one  God  had  promised 
to  his  people,  the  One  who  would  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  mankind,  for  right- 
eousness and  healing,  for  love  and  a 
new  world. 

The  people  used  the  word  “king”  to 
sum  up  their  aspirations  and  they  of- 
fered Jesus  royal  honors  which  he  en- 
couraged, but  he  was  loath  to  call  him- 
self a king.  When  Pilate  later  pressed 
him  on  whether  the  title  of  “King” 
conveyed  his  claim,  Jesus  was  reluctant 
to  give  a “yes”  or  “no”  answer.  There 
was  no  word  that  would  express  his 
purpose  exactly ; it  would  have  to  be 
seen  in  his  life.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
if  human  words  could  have  carried  the 
full  weight  of  what  God  wanted  to  say 
to  man,  and  do  for  him,  the  life  of 
Jesus  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
Therefore,  he  replied  to  the  governor, 
if  we  may  paraphrase,  “King  is  your 
word ; I come  to  show  the  nature  of 
reality — and  those  open  to  reality  hear 
the  authority  in  my  voice.” 

The  governor  did  not  hear  it. 
“What  is  reality?”  he  asked,  standing 
in  its  presence. 

One  thinks  of  Isaiah’s  warning  about 
people  whose  eyes  are  heavy  and  whose 


ears  are  fat,  but  it  is  an  uncomfortable 
thought,  for  it  is  possible  you  and  I 
are  wrong  in  thinking  we  understand 
better  than  Pilate  the  claim  Jesus  made 
on  Palm  Sunday. 

Certainly  there  were  people  in  the 
original  crowd  quite  ready  to  hail  Jesus 
as  King  in  a gesture  that  was  meaning- 
less because  they  did  not  know  the  sort 
of  person  he  was,  and  therefore  were 
doing  nothing  more  than  giving  royal 
place  to  their  own  hopes  and  ambitions. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  persons  in 
the  Palm  Sunday  crowds  today  who 
have  an  extremely  sentimental  idea  of 
what  is  going  on.  They  think  of  Jesus 
and  hail  him  as  the  one  who  can  help 
them  get  what  they  want — and  they 
are  not  dreaming  of  a new  character ! 
They  will  second  any  extravagance  a 
preacher  offers  about  the  Nazarene,  for 
they  are  as  fond  as  him  as  of  Santa 
Claus. 

Suppose,  before  lifting  palms  of 
praise,  we  ask  what  this  man  who  would 
be  king  is  like : 

I 

He  is  hard 

Jesus  is  a carpenter  with  horny  hands 
and  there  is  no  place  in  his  world  for 
self-indulgence.  He  has  his  face  set  like 
flint  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  he  ex- 
pects to  be  tortured  to  death  there.  His 
purpose  is  inflexible ; he  has  come  to 
establish  righteousness  in  the  earth  and 
he  means  to  do  it  at  whatever  cost. 
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A recent  advertisement  purrs,  “You 
owe  yourself  the  best.  Live  in  the 
luxury  for  which  you  were  intended.” 
Across  the  page  is  a four-color  induce- 
ment to  buy  “A  car  which  costs  more 
because  it  is  worth  more  to  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  indulge  himself.” 

What  a smashing  contrast  between 
these  seductive  words  and  those  of 
Jesus,  “The  narrow  gate  and  the  hard 
road  lead  to  life.”  One  cannot  be  his 
disciple  and  retain  the  illusion  that  the 
world  exists  for  one’s  entertainment 
and  comfort.  Indeed,  he  grimly  warns 
his  followers  of  tribulation  in  the  world 
if  they  take  him  seriously. 

Jesus  holds  to  this  hard  line  because 
he  knows  the  nature  of  the  universe.  He 
is  assured  that  man’s  only  hope  is  to 
move  in  time  with  reality,  to  follow  the 
force  lines  of  divine  purpose.  Right- 
eousness takes  its  shape  from  the  charac- 
ter of  God.  Any  attempt  to  put  your- 
self in  God’s  place  is  to  court  shattering 
disaster.  It  may  be  soothing  to  pretend 
that  reality  does  not  have  jagged  edges 
beyond  God’s  chosen  paths,  but  it  is 
dangerous  sentimentality.  Any  situa- 
tion which  develops  without  righteous- 
ness is  as  unstable  as  plutonium  and 
may  blow  up  in  your  face. 

Jesus  holds  to  the  hard  line  because 
he  knows  that  God’s  righteousness  goes 
beyond  justice  by  way  of  love.  This  is 
obvious  after  you  hear  about  it  and 
see  it  in  his  life.  No  other  righteousness 
will  work. 

Ask  any  marriage  counsellor ; dis- 
putants must  go  more  than  half-way 
if  they  are  to  meet.  Check  with  persons 
who  are  trying  to  secure  human  rights 
in  a city.  They  know  that  justice  is 
possible  only  when  some  people  are 
willing  to  go  beyond  justice  for  love’s 


sake.  What  possible  hope  of  justice 
can  there  be  in  international  affairs,  say 
in  the  dispute  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  unless  the  enemies  are 
persuaded  to  go  beyond  justice  in  love? 
This  may  be  hard,  but  it  is  the  nature 
of  things. 

Jesus  holds  to  the  hard  line.  He 
knows  that  if  righteousness  is  to  exist 
on  earth  it  must  flow  out  of  love  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  To  be  sure,  love  in 
human  hearts  will  be  less  than  perfect 
and  at  best  it  will  fluctuate  in  intensity, 
so  that  the  resulting  justice  will  be  far 
from  even  and  dependable.  But  in  the 
absence  of  love  there  will  be  no  justice. 

This  is  a hard  doctrine.  If  an  over- 
flowing love  were  not  demonstrated  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  we  would  consider  it 
an  impossibility.  If  he  had  not  created 
overflowing  love  in  some  of  his  disciples, 
we  would  look  upon  his  demands  as 
cruel  and  unreasonable.  Since  we  know 
him  and  them  we  are  aware  that  his 
standards  are  hard,  but  not  beyond 
children  of  God. 

The  fact  is  that  the  righteousness 
promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
righteousness  without  which  man  will 
surely  perish  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
this  righteousness  is  present  in  Jesus, 
and  springs  up  is  his  disciples  as  his 
love  quickens  love  in  them. 

To  call  Jesus  “Lord”  is  to  have  a 
hard  master,  and  he  does  not  deny  this, 
but  underscores  it. 

He  may  send  you  across  continents 
to  serve  people  you  do  not  know,  as 
he  sent  a young  friend  of  mine  who  had 
spent  ten  years  in  graduate  surgery. 

He  may  expect  you  to  stay  in  a tough 
job  right  where  you  are.  He  did  this 
to  a man  I know  who  could  have 
doubled  his  income  elsewhere. 
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He  may  ask  you  to  help  a minority 
family  get  a house  in  a decent  neighbor- 
hood. This  happened  to  a young  couple 
who  lost  all  their  baby-sitters  and  then 
all  their  friends  for  a mile  around  in 
the  process. 

He  may  insist  that  you  swallow  your 
pride  and  make  friendly  overtures  to 
a difficult  person.  This  has  been  asked 
of  more  than  one  Christian  and  it  is 
not  always  fun. 

Jesus  is  hard,  but  his  hardness  is  that 
of  righteousness  reaching  out  in  love 
to  save  the  world  from  pain  and  death 
which  arise  from  injustice  covered  over 
by  sentimentality. 

To  accept  this  Palm  Sunday  claim  is 
to  recognize  that  the  righteousness 
arising  out  of  love  has  the  universe  on 
its  side — -and  you  ought  to  be  there,  too. 

Fortunately,  there  is  more  to  be  said. 

II 

Jesus  is  a healer 

Many  in  the  crowd  have  been  given 
new  life  by  him.  Others  are  there  be- 
cause they  know  persons  healed  by  him. 
They  believe  the  sun  of  righteousness 
is  arising  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

Unlike  most  you  meet,  Jesus  has  con- 
tagious health.  This  carpenter  mends 
broken  lives.  When  lepers  approach 
him  he  does  not  shrink  from  contact; 
he  touches  them,  and  his  health  drives 
out  their  illness,  a reversal  of  the  usual 
process. 

The  figure  on  the  little  donkey  has 
etched  himself  on  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples with  hands  outstretched  to  heal. 
This  picture  will  linger  to  inspire  tens 
of  thousands  to  engage  in  healing  mil- 
lions all  over  the  earth ; it  will  result 
in  the  building  of  hospitals  and  leper 


asylums  in  every  country  under  the  sun. 

More  than  this,  his  health  of  soul, 
passing  to  others,  will  set  a new  pattern. 
The  disciples  have  seen  him  associate 
with  the  lowest  of  the  low,  not  to  be 
dragged  down  but  to  lift  up.  They 
themselves,  have  felt  his  healing  touch 
deliver  them  from  pride  and  avarice 
and  lust.  He  has  amazing  power  to 
cure  guilt,  to  break  the  stranglehold  of 
evil,  to  make  life  over,  whole  and  clean. 

This  is  spectacularly  evident  at  the 
cross.  There  we  see  how  sick  we  are, 
how  full  of  evil,  for  we  recognize  in  our- 
selves the  very  motives  that  brought 
about  his  torture  and  death.  But  at 
the  same  moment  we  see  how  strong 
his  love  is : all  our  lovelessness  cannot 
overwhelm  it.  We  know  this  mighty 
love  is  the  one  thing  we  must  have  if 
we  are  to  face  our  sinfulness  and  be 
delivered  from  it. 

In  recent  years  my  study  has  been 
accessible  to  a downtown  street.  Hun- 
dreds have  visited  there  in  the  after- 
noons ; people  of  every  walk  of  life, 
from  presidents’  offices  and  jails,  from 
slums  and  mansions.  If  there  is  one 
conviction  that  emerges  from  experience 
with  these  very  different  people,  it  is 
that  Jesus  can  heal  sick  souls.  It  would 
not  be  honest  to  say  that  the  results 
could  be  forecast  or  that  they  were 
always  happy  ones.  It  would  not  be 
accurate  to  say  that  everything  hap- 
pened quickly  and  involved  even  prog- 
ress. But  old  shackles  were  broken 
and  new  life  did  emerge.  Families  came 
together  despite  the  jagged  glass  of  past 
mistakes,  and  persons  in  the  grip  of 
death  got  free. 

The  healing  power  of  Jesus  was 
noticeable  in  these  lives,  but  it  was 
equally  effective  in  lives  where  it  oper- 
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ated  unobtrusively.  I refer  to  those 
who  for  years  have  lived  close  to  him. 
They  have  contracted  a contagious 
health  which,  while  far  from  perfect  and 
often  given  to  periodic  failures,  none- 
theless creates  a different  atmosphere 
in  their  homes  and  gathering  places. 

Two  incidents  made  me  especially 
aware  of  this : 

On  the  first  occasion  I called  a psy- 
chiatrist for  the  third  referral  in  a week. 
I was  a bit  apologetic  for  my  efficiency 
as  an  agent  in  turning  up  cases  which 
frequently  added  more  to  his  schedule 
than  to  his  pocketbook.  He  chuckled 
over  the  phone  and  said  “Don’t  worry. 
I’m  just  thankful  for  the  hundreds  who 
will  never  need  this  sort  of  attention 
because  they  are  caught  up  in  a healing 
love  within  the  Church !” 

The  other  occasion  was  an  evening 
at  a Broadway  theatre,  during  the  in- 
termission of  a gloomy  play.  I fell  into 
conversation  with  a professor  of  English 
from  a mid-western  university.  He 
was  spending  a week  in  New  York. 
This  was  his  fifth  play  in  succession, 
and  he  complained  that  the  stench  of 
death  was  strong  in  his  nostrils,  yet  he 
felt  that  the  authors  were  sensitively 
portraying  lives  he  knew.  It  was  de- 
pressing, but  true. 

I realized  with  surprise  that  we  lived 
in  different  worlds.  The  playwright’s 
figures  appeared  merely  sick  to  me. 
Their  illnesses  were  dangerously  sym- 
tomatic  of  the  endemic  conditions  of 
our  time  and  I had  seen  people  like 
the  stage  characters  in  my  study,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  I knew 
in  the  church  were  remarkably  free  of 
the  malaise  one  smelled  here.  The  regu- 
lar touch  with  Jesus  was  bringing  them 
through. 


Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  people 
of  God  had  been  dreaming  about.  Here 
is  the  golden  vision  the  prophets  had 
put  into  words.  Jesus  had  only  to  quote 
the  words  of  Isaiah  about  healing,  in 
answer  to  questions  about  his  relation  to 
the  ancient  promises.  Obviously  they 
were  fulfilled  in  him. 

And  this  is  the  crucial  need  of  man- 
kind. 

As  we  stand  over  against  the  neces- 
sity for  a righteousness  of  love,  each 
one  of  us  every  day  needs  help  for  his 
infirmity,  cleansing  and  healing,  and  a 
new  endowment  of  love  out  of  the  rich 
store  of  Christ. 

Our  corporate  life  also  cries  out  for 
this  health-giving  power.  Society  de- 
cays without  at  least  a few  saints,  and 
saints  are  in  short  supply ! This  was 
driven  home  recently  by  a new  book  of 
sermons,  sent  me  by  one  of  America’s 
most  famous  preachers.  They  are  first- 
rate.  But  I noticed  that  the  contem- 
porary heroes  of  the  faith  to  which  he 
refers  are  the  same  handful  mentioned 
in  every  literate  pulpit  week  after  week 
— and  you  could  count  them  on  your 
fingers,  beginning  with  Schweitzer  and 
ending  with  Bonhoeffer. 

I suspect  that  we  could  get  along  with 
our  present  quota  of  World  Council 
Presidents  and  bishops  and  moderators, 
even  of  pastors  and  professors,  if  we 
could  have  a few  more  saints. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  ancient 
Sodom,  dangerously  short  on  persons 
with  overflowing  spiritual  health.  We 
need  exactly  what  Jesus  offers. 

To  accept  his  Palm  Sunday  claim  is 
to  submit  ourselves  to  his  healing  touch 
and  own  an  obligation  to  live  close  to 
the  healer  and  bring  others  to  him. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
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III 

Jesus  is  a hunter 

Look  at  him.  He  is  reaching  out  on 
Palm  Sunday  for  men  and  women  in  the 
crowd.  The  disciples  know  this  for  they 
know  he  is  a hunter : they  did  not  find 
him ; he  found  them. 

This  goes  on  in  every  generation. 
Men  do  not  expect  him,  but  he  thrusts 
himself  into  their  lives.  Paul  walks  a 
familiar  road.  Justin  meets  an  old  man 
on  the  beach.  Augustine  strolls  in  a 
garden.  Francis  climbs  a mountain 
path.  Zinzendorf  sees  a picture.  Tom 
Allan  hears  an  American  soldier  sing 
in  Chartres  Cathedral.  Paul  Elmer 
More  sits  quietly  in  his  study.  The 
circumstances  are  as  varied  as  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  he  comes  seeking  his 
own  and  he  finds  them. 

He  compares  his  concern  to  that  of 
a shepherd  who  has  lost  a sheep,  a 
father  who  will  not  rest  until  a wander- 
ing son  comes  home. 

Once  you  have  sensed  the  quality  of 
that  concern,  it  becomes  a haunting  re- 
frain if  you  deny  it;  a melody  if  you 
yield.  Those  who  live  with  him  find 
themselves  in  the  festive  atmosphere  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  the  found- 
ing of  a family.  They  understand  why 
he  refers  to  the  gaiety  around  him  as 
that  of  the  wedding  feast. 

Here  again  Jesus  strikes  an  authentic 
note.  He  stands  legitimately  in  the  tra- 
dition which  begins  with  One  seeking 
Adam  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  finding  Jacob 
in  the  desert  night,  coming  to  fugitive 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  to  Amos 
among  the  fig  trees,  to  Jeremiah  when 
he  would  like  to  have  been  deaf.  In  the 
dark  horror  of  the  captivities  and  the 


despair  of  restorations  which  restored 
nothing,  the  faith  never  died  that  the 
hunter  would  come  again  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  quest  would  dawn  like 
a wedding  day  which  the  whole  earth 
would  celebrate  with  music  and  dancing. 

Jesus  has  given  substance  to  this 
dream  and  in  doing  it  reaches  out  to- 
ward the  desperate  need  of  all  men  who 
know  they  are  lost. 

This  is  no  inconsiderable  number  in 
our  time. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  wrote  recently : 
“The  phrase  which  establishes  you  as 
projecting  a contemporary  image  is  the 
search  for  identity.  And  that  is  the 
latest  way  of  saying  you  are  lost.  Being 
lost  is  the  inevitable  result  of  being  free 
and  non-conformist  without  knowing 
what  you  are  free  and  non-conformist 
for.  To  have  an  identity,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  you  belong  to  as  well  as 
what  you  do  not. 

“We  had  a feeling  in  the  twenties 
that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  half-gods, 
the  real  gods  would  come.  . . . When 
the  ground  was  cleared,  only  Eliot’s 
wasteland  was  left.  We  are  now  waiting 
not  for  God  but  for  Godot,  and  even  he 
is  not  expected  to  arrive.” 

A man  in  this  mood  is  not  likely  to 
raise  a palm,  but  something  in  his 
starved  soul  stirs  if  he  meets  Jesus. 
Perhaps  if  he  follows  the  Palm  Sunday 
procession  all  the  way  to  Calvary  he  will 
be  suddenly  aware  of  a love  that  is 
reaching  for  him  in  his  need. 

One  day  several  years  ago  I saw  a 
nursing  sister  in  a black  habit  leaving 
a hospital.  On  a long  chain  hung  a 
heavy  crucifix  swaying  at  about  knee- 
height.  A little  girl  entering  the  hospi- 
tal confronted  at  eye  level  this  black 
horror  and  recoiled  against  her  mother. 
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The  nun  smiled  gently  at  the  child  and 
said,  “Ugly,  isn’t  it?”,  and  the  small 
one  nodded  her  head.  “Ah,”  said  the 
sister,  “Someday,  you’ll  understand.” 

Someday  she  will — and  it  will  hit  her 
with  elemental  force  that  there  is  love 
that  will  go  that  far  to  reach  her.  This 
all  men  need  to  know. 

To  accept  this  Palm  Sunday  claim 
is  to  believe  in  an  undying  love  that  is 
reaching  out  for  you,  a love  believable 
in  this  world  only  at  the  cross,  but  hard 
to  deny  there.  For  Jesus  is  a hunter 
even  from  the  cross — especially  from 
the  cross ! 

One  further  thing  must  be  said. 

IV 

Jesus  is  holy 

Look  at  him.  There  is  something 
different  about  him.  He  is  one  of  us, 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 

The  church  I have  been  serving  in 
Rochester  has  an  annual  Religious  Arts 
Festival  which  includes  an  exhibit  of 
paintings  and  sculptures  submitted  by 
contemporary  artists  from  all  over 
America.  People  visiting  the  show  are 
often  disturbed  by  the  portrayals  of 
Jesus.  Some  of  them  become  very 
angry.  The  artists  will  not  give  them 
the  familiar  figure  with  long  hair  who 
offers  to  walk  with  them  in  the  garden, 
while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  roses.  When 
some  would-be  painter  does  submit  a 
sentimental  canvas,  the  judges  in  dis- 
gust refuse  to  hang  it,  for  they  demand 
a reaching  toward  that  which  can  only 
be  suggested,  a depth  before  which  the 
mind  reels. 

Jesus  is  one  of  us,  but  there  is  a 
dimension  of  his  life  which  is  immense 
beyond  our  imagining.  To  know  him 


is  unsettling.  It  is  like  making  camp  at 
night  beside  a mountain  stream  and 
waking  to  find  you  have  been  sleeping 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  disciples  felt  this  awesome, 
towering  sublimity.  It  drew  them  like 
a magnet  so  that  they  felt  they  existed 
for  him,  not  he  for  them.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  put  it  into  words  and  called 
him  the  Son  of  God.  On  Palm  Sunday 
they  were  just  on  the  edge  of  this  and 
far  from  sure.  They  could  not  as  yet 
fit  it  in  with  everything  that  was  hap- 
pening, but  the  impression  was  over- 
powering. 

They  were  aware  that  for  him  and 
therefore  for  them,  life  was  far  vaster 
than  they  had  supposed.  The  days  here 
were  part  of  a huge  expanse  and  time 
was  filled  with  meaning  by  its  inter- 
section with  eternity. 

In  Jesus  the  ancient  dream  was  com- 
ing true,  the  world  beyond  was  break- 
ing into  this  humdrum  world.  Some 
men  had  always  felt  it  was  there,  and 
for  some  like  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
Elisha  and  Isaiah,  the  gossamer  veil 
that  hid  it  had  parted  briefly.  The  long- 
ing for  real  evidence  of  it  had  grown 
and  sharpened  with  successive  failures 
of  kings  and  priests,  prophets  and  peo- 
ple to  build  something  of  worth.  Amid 
the  tumbled  ruins  of  repeated  tragedy, 
born  of  aspirations  shot  to  pieces  by 
pride  and  lust,  harried  men  implored 
God  for  a heavenly  figure,  trailing 
glory.  They  needed  one  who  by  his 
very  presence  would  give  this  world 
a wider  setting  in  which  it  could  have 
meaning. 

This  the  disciples  found  in  Jesus,  and 
though  the  reality  differed  from  the 
dream,  it  had  enough  in  common  with 
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it  to  establish  a legitimate  connection. 
Even  more  important,  it  met  the  age-old 
need. 

That  need  is  no  less  in  our  time. 
Tennessee  Williams  says  in  a few 
words  what  his  plays  say  even  more 
powerfully.  Listen,  “There  is  a horror 
in  things,  a horror  of  the  heart,  of  the 
meaninglessness  of  existence.” 

And  here  is  Granville  Hicks  writing 
of  Mark  Schorer’s  Sinclair  Lewis,  An 
American  Life : “As  one  drives  one’s 
way  through  this  mass  of  material— 
and  sometimes  it  is  hard  going — one 
sees  how  truly  this  is  an  American 
story.  There  were  a dozen  selves  in 
Sinclair  Lewis,  Schorer  says,  or  maybe 
two  hundred,  and  at  the  center,  empti- 
ness. By  exploring  so  many  of  the 
contradictory  selves,  Schorer  has  de- 
fined the  central  emptiness  and  we  gaze 
into  it,  as  Lewis  must  have  done  in 
rare  but  critical  moments  with  an  emo- 
tion that  is  close  to  terror.” 

Into  the  flat  and  meaningless  world 
of  such  men,  Jesus  brings  the  claim  of 
a new  dimension  which  changes  every- 
thing. Whatever  your  final  judgment 
of  this  Palm  Sunday  claim,  you  are 
bound  to  examine  it  for  if  it  is  true, 
the  stale  life  you  have  known  is  as  out- 
of-date  as  Icarus’  wings. 

Look  at  Jesus.  Is  there  not  a new 
dimension  in  his  life  which  makes  all 
other  lives  seem  incomplete? 

Think  of  Paul.  Whence  comes  his 
new,  free  righteousness  of  love,  his 
healing  touch  in  decaying  cities,  his  in- 
defatigable search  across  the  known 
world,  not  to  find  meaning  but  to  impart 


it,  his  first  steps  toward  creation  of  a 
new  world  in  which  slave  and  free  treat 
each  other  as  brothers? 

Follow  another  man  who  started  out 
from  Princeton  Seminary  thirty  years 
ago.  He  has  travelled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles,  lived  through  years 
of  war  and  imprisonment,  learned  four 
new  languages,  all  to  bring  to  strange 
people  the  righteousness  which  goes 
beyond  justice  in  love,  the  healing 
touch  that  makes  life  new,  the  searching 
love  that  flames  from  the  cross,  the 
new  world  that  intersects  the  old  at  Cal- 
vary, and  results  in  new  men  who  build 
schools,  and  drain  swamps,  and  care 
tenderly  for  the  weak,  because  every- 
thing here  has  a dimension  heretofore 
unseen. 

No  wonder  some  lift  palms  to  Jesus 
this  day  and  accept  his  claims ! 

What  of  you? 

Now,  as  of  old,  our  Lord  gathers  the 
crowd  about  him.  It  is  no  accident. 

He  is  doing  this  to  proclaim  himself 
the  one  God  has  promised  to  his  people 
— one  who  meets  the  basic  needs  of 
mankind : righteousness  and  healing, 
love  and  a new  world. 

As  he  looks  over  the  multitude  his 
eye  falls  on  you.  What  will  you  do 
about  this  hard  healer,  this  hunter  who 
in  his  holiness  is  giving  the  world  a 
new  dimension  ? 

The  answer  will  probably  depend  on 
whether  you  follow  him  to  Calvary. 

There  men  like  you,  knowing  all  that 
is  involved,  and  all  that  it  may  cost 
them,  have  fallen  to  their  knees  and 
called  him  God ! 


TRUTH 


Conrad  H.  Massa 


Carl  sandburg,  in  his  Always  The 
Young  Strangers,  describes  this 
incident : 

“I  have  always  enjoyed  riding  up 
front  in  a smoking  car,  in  a seat  back 
of  the  ‘deadheads,’  the  railroaders 
going  back  to  the  home  base.  Their 
talk  about  each  other  runs  free  . . . 
Once  I saw  a young  fireman  in  over- 
alls take  a seat  and  slouch  down  easy 
and  comfortable.  After  a while  a 
brakeman  in  blue  uniform  came  along 
and  planted  himself  alongside  the 
fireman.  They  didn’t  say  anything. 
The  train  ran  along.  The  two  of  them 
didn’t  even  look  at  each  other.  Then 
the  brakeman,  looking  straight  ahead, 
was  saying,  ‘Well,  what  do  you  know 
today?’  and  kept  looking  straight 
ahead  till  suddenly  he  turned  and 
stared  the  fireman  in  the  face,  adding, 
‘For  sure.’  I thought  it  was  a keen 
and  intelligent  question.  ‘What  do 
you  know  today — for  sure?’  I re- 
member the  answer.  It  came  slow 
and  honest.  The  fireman  made  it 
plain  what  he  knew  that  day  for  sure  : 
‘Not  a damn  thing!’”  (pp.  145  f.) 

I trust  that  Sandburg’s  prose  is  not  too 
strong  for  us  at  ten-thirty  on  a week- 
day morning ! Certainly  the  observation 
he  relates  is  one  with  which  we  can 
have  the  keenest  sympathy ! Ask  any- 
one of  us  on  any  particular  day,  “What 
do  you  know  today — for  sure?”  And 
the  answer  is  very  likely  to  be,  “Not  a 
thing !” 


What  holds  true  for  our  lives  in  gen- 
eral is  reflected  in  the  extreme  in  the 
political  arena.  How  do  you  suppose 
President  Kennedy  would  have  an- 
swered, in  the  midst  of  the  Cuban  crisis, 
the  question,  “What  do  you  know  today 
— for  sure  ?”  But  if  we  can  with  honesty 
confess  that  the  answer  of  the  young 
fireman  in  overalls  is  also  the  answer 
of  the  secretary  at  her  desk,  the  legis- 
lator in  his  office,  and  of  each  one  of 
us  in  his  particular  place,  we  must  also 
honestly  confess  that  we  seldom  make 
a public  admission  of  this  fact.  We  go 
on  day  by  day  pretending  that  there  is 
a great  deal  of  certainty  about  what  we 
are  doing.  What  is  more,  we  in  the 
Christian  Church  far  too  often  pretend 
to  a certainty  about  what  others  ought 
to  be  doing — especially  those  in  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  isolated  spiritual  mountain- 
tops  of  our  Churches,  we  hurl  lightning 
bolts  of  moral  absolutes  down  upon  those 
who  struggle  in  the  valleys  of  political 
necessity.  We  make  “compromise”  a 
dirty  word  and  imply  that  a Christian  in 
politics  who  dares  breathe  the  word  has 
already  committed  a moral  offense.  Thus 
the  Christian  Church  either  forces  the 
Christian  into  a completely  negative 
attitude  toward  politics  and  politicians, 
or  it  makes  the  Christian  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  political  arena  feel  as 
though  he  is  something  of  a hypocrite. 
To  say  that  such  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  and  the  results  of  such 
attitudes  in  the  lives  of  concerned  Chris- 
tian citizens  are  unfortunate  is  to  say 
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the  least.  They  are  not  merely  unfor- 
tunate— they  are  disastrous!  To  sug- 
gest that  the  Christian  is  to  have  no 
part  in  deciding  an  issue  which  is  not 
clear-cut,  or  in  which  he  can  not  have 
his  own  way  completely,  is  to  eliminate 
; the  Christian  not  only  from  politics,  but 
from  business,  commerce,  labor,  indus- 
try— in  short,  from  every  economic  and 
social  concern  of  mankind.  To  do  such 
is  to  flee  into  a kind  of  spiritualism 
which  is  a denial  of  the  central  Chris- 
tian affirmation — the  Incarnation,  the 
coming  of  God  in  human  flesh  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Still  a Christian  is  understandably 
concerned  about  religious  truth.  If  we 
say  that  we  cannot  be  certain  about  so 
many  things,  does  this,  then,  mean  that 
the  faith  we  hold  is  not  certain?  This 
is  the  dilemma  of  the  sincerely  believing 
Christian  when  he  is  involved  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  questions 
of  life.  How  can  I hold  to  the  certainty 
of  my  Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  uncertainty  which  is  part  of  my 
daily  work  and  life?  It  is  to  this  ques- 
tion, I believe,  that  our  text  this  morn- 
ing speaks. 

“Then  Jesus  said  to  them,  ‘I  put  the 
question  to  you : is  it  permitted  to  do 
good  or  to  do  evil  on  the  sabbath’  ” 
j (Luke  6:9,  The  New  English  Bible). 
Well,  what  about  it?  Please  relax — I 
am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Sunday  closing  laws,  if  that  is  in  your 
minds!  No,  this  text  gives  us  our  con- 
cern today  because  the  Sabbath  question 
was  a problem  which  on  several  occa- 
sions brought  Jesus  into  conflict  with 
official  religion.  The  question  involved 
1 went  far  deeper  than  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath ; it  was  a question  which 
probed  into  the  nature  of  religious  truth, 


and  which  shook  up  all  of  the  religious 
certainties.  With  this  simple  question 
about  the  Sabbath,  and  the  action  he 
performed  along  with  it,  Jesus  demon- 
strated what  that  truth  is  of  which  the 
Christian  may  be  certain,  and  thus  what 
that  truth  is  which  may  guide  Christian 
decision  and  Christian  action.  This  is 
the  truth  which  we  can  know  today — 
and  every  day — for  sure. 

I 

“Then  Jesus  said  to  them,  ‘I  put  the 
question  to  you : is  it  permitted  to  do 
good  or  to  do  evil  on  the  Sabbath  ?’  ” 

This  was  not  the  way  that  they  would 
have  put  the  question.  For  Jesus  made 
the  religious  question,  not  an  intellectual 
question  but  a moral  one.  He  switched 
categories  on  them!  Their  question 
would  have  been,  “Is  it  permitted  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath?”  Their  answer, 
an  obvious  “No.”  Their  religious  cer- 
tainty was  all  laid  out  for  them  in  the 
hundreds  of  prohibitions  which  deter- 
mined their  conduct  and  their  decisions. 
All  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  consult 
the  book  and  ask,  “'Is  it  right  or 
wrong?”  But  Jesus  took  the  question 
of  religious  certainty  out  of  the  realm 
of  the  purely  pedantic  and  put  it  in  the 
realm  of  the  moral  and  ethical.  The 
question  then  became  not  “Is  it  right  or 
wrong  according  to  the  book  ?”  but  “Is 
it  good  or  evil  according  to  the  life?” 
The  Pharisees  spoke  true  words  in  elu- 
cidating the  prohibitions  against  work 
on  the  Sabbath ; they  spoke  true  words 
— but  they  were  false  men ! False  men 
use  true  words  to  gain  their  own  ends ! 
Jesus  was  a true  man — because  he  was 
a good  man — who  used  his  words  to 
gain  the  good  for  others.  Religious  cer- 
tainty, Jesus  made  clear,  is  not  to  be 
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found  in  speeches  which  can  hide  the 
real  human  issues  behind  a veil  of 
“true”  words.  Religious  certainty  is  to 
be  found  in  the  human  issue  and  in  see- 
ing whether  it  is  good  or  evil. 

The  brilliant  19th  century  British 
preacher,  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  ex- 
pressed this  when  he  spoke  of  Job  and 
his  so-called  comforters : 

“The  friends  of  Job  spoke  words  of 
truth.  Scarcely  a maxim  which  they 
uttered  could  be  impugned : cold, 
hard,  theological  verities  : but  verities 
out  of  place,  in  that  place  cruel  and 
untrue.  Job  spoke  many  words  not 
strictly  accurate — hasty,  impetuous, 
blundering,  wrong ; but  the  whirl- 
wind came,  and  before  the  voice  of 
God,  the  veracious  falsehoods  were 
swept  into  endless  nothingness : the 
true  man,  wrong,  perplexed  in  verbal 
error,  stood  firm  : he  was  true  though 
his  sentences  were  not  ...  Job  was 
a servant  of  the  truth,  being  true  in 
character”  ( Sermons , p.  223). 

What  do  you  know  today — for  sure? 
We  know  that  we  must  pray  to  God 
that  those  who  govern  us  will  he  true 
men! 

II 

So  Jesus  switched  categories  from 
the  intellectual  to  the  moral.  Secondly, 
he  switched  the  context  from  one  of 
objective  theory  to  one  of  personal  in- 
volvement. They  were  so  different,  the 
Pharisees  and  Jesus.  The  Pharisees 
could  view  the  whole  human  predica- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  objective 
theory.  They  saw  the  man  with  the 
withered  arm  in  the  congregation.  They 
saw  him  and  they  didn’t  see  him ! Not 
seeing  a man  at  all,  they  saw  a test 


case!  Watching  to  see  what  Jesus 
would  do,  they  didn’t  dream  of  doing 
anything  themselves.  But  Jesus  did  not 
view  the  human  predicament  from  the 
standpoint  of  objective  theory;  he 
viewed  it  from  a standpoint  of  personal 
involvement ! He  did  not  simply  see 
the  man  with  the  withered  arm — he  suf- 
fered the  withered  arm  himself ! The 
Incarnation  means  far  more,  of  course, 
but  the  least  it  means  is  God’s  empathy 
for  the  human  need.  It  was  the  degree 
of  this  involvement  which  made  God 
truly  man  in  Christ ; it  is  the  absence 
of  this  involvement  which  made  the 
Pharisees,  and  which  makes  us,  less 
than  men. 

Abraham  Heschel,  in  his  new  book, 
The  Prophets,  has  this  telling  insight: 

“There  is  an  evil  which  most  of  us 
condone  and  are  even  guilty  of : in- 
difference to  evil.  We  remain  neutral, 
impartial,  and  not  easily  moved  by 
the  wrongs  done  unto  other  people. 
Indifference  to  evil  is  more  insidious 
than  evil  itself ; it  is  more  universal, 
more  contagious,  more  dangerous. . . . 
The  knowledge  of  evil  is  something  * 
which  the  first  man  acquired ; it  was 
not  something  that  the  prophets  had 
to  discover.  Their  great  contribution 
to  humanity  was  the  discovery  of  the 
evil  of  indifference  . . . The  prophet 
is  a person  who  suffers  the  harms 
done  to  others  . . . All  prophecy  is 
one  of  great  exclamation ; God  is  not 
indifferent  to  evil !” 

We  must  say  that  God  does  not  permit 
his  servants  to  be  indifferent  to  it  either, 
whether  that  evil  be  physical  suffering 
or  social  injustice:  the  moans  of  the 
mentally  ill  in  our  State  hospitals,  the 
agony  of  the  adolescent  in  his  anti-social 
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rebellion,  the  eager  yearnings  for  educa- 
tion of  children  caught  in  the  depressed 
areas  of  our  still  neglected  cities,  the 
indigent  physically  ill  waiting  for  hours 
for  treatment  in  the  hospital  clinic. 
What  do  we  know  today — for  sure? 
We  know  that  we  must  pray  to  God 
that  those  who  govern  us  will  be  true 
men,  personally  involved  in  the  life  of 
their  people. 

Ill 

Thus  Jesus  switched  the  categories 
from  the  intellectual  to  the  moral ; and 
he  switched  the  context  from  theory 
to  involvement;  but  thirdly,  he  left  the 
i security  of  merely  believing  and  took 
i the  risk  of  doing.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
believe  in  the  good.  It  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  believe  in  personal  in- 
volvement. But  it  is  the  hardest  thing 
of  all  to  take  the  risk  of  doing. 

Sure  Jesus  believed  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  heal  a man ; and  the  Phar- 
isees waited ; of  course  he  was  personal- 
ly involved  in  sympathizing  with  their 
' need,  and  the  Pharisees  watched. 


“Stretch  out  your  arm” — and  it  was  re- 
stored. And  the  Pharisees  discussed  how 
they  would  get  rid  of  him ! If  you  are 
looking  for  some  certainty  in  your 
Christian  life,  I can  guarantee  you  this 
one,  above  all,  that  people  will  let  you 
believe  all  you  want  about  what  is  good, 
about  getting  involved,  but  the  moment 
you  leave  the  security  of  believing  for 
the  risk  of  doing,  you  will  be  denounced, 
condemned,  ridiculed — and  only  by 
some,  blessed  ! The  man  or  woman  who 
is  in  the  place  of  decision  where  he  must 
do  the  good  he  believes  needs  all  the 
support  he  can  get.  What  do  we  know 
today — for  sure?  We  know  that  we 
must  pray  to  God  that  those  who  govern 
us  will  be  true  men,  personally  involved 
in  the  life  of  their  people,  and  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  doing  what  must  be 
done  for  the  good  of  all. 

That  is  a high  calling ; that  is  a great 
expectation.  May  God  grant  to  those 
whom  we  have  chosen  to  govern  us 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  fit  them  for  their  call- 
ing, while  we  offer  on  their  behalf,  and 
our  own,  our  prayers  of  intercession. 


OVERCOMING  THE  BARRIERS 
TO  COMMUNICATION 


Reuel  L.  Howe 


To  say  that  communication  in  the 
church  is  a problem  is  to  say 
nothing  new.  However,  to  recall  that 
in  a recent  survey  a thousand  ministers 
of  varying  denominations  with  widely 
different  educational  backgrounds  des- 
ignated communication  as  their  primary 
concern,  is  to  recognize  how  serious  is 
the  problem.  It  would  be  wise,  then, 
to  see  what  are  the  sources  whence 
these  serious  difficulties  arise.  What 
are  the  barriers  to  communication? 

Before  we  can  identify  the  barriers  to 
communication  we  need  to  understand 
what  happens  when  communication  oc- 
curs. Communication  is  accomplished 
when  there  is  a meeting  of  meaning 
between  two  or  more  persons.  A bar- 
rier to  communication  is  something  that 
keeps  meaning  from  meeting.  A certain 
preacher  commended  to  his  congrega- 
tion the  practice  of  unqualified  love  and 
proceeded  to  describe  what  he  meant 
by  love.  After  the  service  one  of  his 
hearers  who  worked  for  industry  in  the 
area  of  labor  relations  commented  that 
the  preacher  had  described  a beautiful 
idea  but  added,  “It  just  wouldn’t  work 
because  life  is  too  rough  and  tough.” 
Here  the  meanings  of  the  preacher  did 
not  meet  whatever  meanings  the  man 
brought  to  the  hearing  of  the  sermon 
so  that  its  meanings  were  repudiated. 
The  preacher  was  concerned  with  an 
important  truth ; the  layman  was  con- 
cerned with  an  important  problem.  The 
preacher  did  not  communicate  to  the 


parishioner,  and  the  parishioner  did  not 
hear  the  preacher. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
keep  the  meanings  of  would-be  partners 
to  communication  from  meeting? 

First,  language  can  be  a major  bar- 
rier. Much  Biblical  and  theological 
language  is  uncongenial  to  contempo- 
rary man.  He  neither  receives  nor  con- 
veys meanings  by  them.  Common  words 
like  “love”  are  not  effective  instruments 
of  meaning.  One  layman  referred  to 
the  word  “love”  as  an  omnibus  word, 
complaining  that  he  never  knew  what 
people  meant  by  it.  He  wished  we 
would  use  it  more  definitely.  Words 
and  concepts  such  as  “creation,”  “fall,” 
“heaven,”  “hell,”  “kingdom,”  “resur- 
rection,” “ascension,”  “redemption,” 
are  meaningless  to  thousands  of  people 
including  life-long  church  members. 
Yet  this  is  the  language  in  which  we 
have  been  trained  and  we  are  baffled 
to  discover  how  ineffectiveness  is  this 
language.  So  ineffective  is  it  that  the 
Good  News  may  not  seem  like  news 
at  all.  The  traditional  words  are  not 
to  be  despised,  but  if  we  use  them  we 
have  a two-fold  responsibility : First, 
to  explain  their  original  meaning  or 
significance ; and  second,  to  help  people 
relate  that  meaning  to  the  meaning  of 
their  own  lives. 

Second,  images  are  another  barrier  to 
the  meeting  of  meaning.  The  images 
which  the  participants  in  a communica- 
tion have  of  one  another  or  of  the  sub- 
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ject  matter  can  effectively  obstruct  the 
communication.  This  happens  when 
what  the  other  person  says  has  to  filter 
through  what  we  think  he  is  like  and, 
therefore,  what  we  think  he  is  saying. 
On  one  occasion,  for  example,  an 
Episcopal  minister  and  a Southern  Bap- 
tist minister  distorted  almost  every- 
thing said  by  the  other  because  of  their 
pre-conceptions  about  each  other.  When 
each  found  what  the  other  was  really 
like,  when  the  image  blocks  of  each 
were  broken  down,  a relationship  of 
trust  developed  between  them  and  true 
communication  took  place. 

When  what  is  communicated  has  to 
filter  through  such  images,  the  com- 
munication is  distorted,  and  person  is 
separated  from  person.  The  problem 
is : How  do  we  break  through  these 
images  so  that  real  communication  can 
occur  ? 

The  respective  anxieties  of  the  part- 
ners to  communication  are  a third  bar- 
rier that  keep  them  from  speaking  to 
and  responding  to  one  another  with 
meaning.  These  can  be  either  personal 
anxieties  or  anxieties  about  the  subject 
matter.  Teachers  and  ministers  seem 
to  suffer  widely  from  what  I call  an 
agenda  anxiety — the  anxiety  to  get  all 
the  points  across  of  whatever  subject 
they  are  dealing  with,  regardless  of  the 
state  of  being  of  those  whom  they  are 
teaching.  Of  course,  they  are  often 
driven  to  this  extremity  by  their  anx- 
ieties about  themselves  and  their  role 
as  communicator,  which  betrays  them 
into  violating  the  principles  of  communi- 
cation. This  keeps  them  from  paying 
attention  to  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressing  themselves,  which  often 
accentuates  the  listener’s  anxieties  so 
that  he  finds  it  harder  to  remain  open 


to  the  meanings  that  are  being  presented 
to  him.  And  students  may  be  so  pre- 
occupied and  anxious  with  their  voca- 
tional dilemma  that  they  cannot  hear 
the  instruction  that  would  prepare  them 
for  what  they  would  do.  The  meanings 
of  teacher  and  students,  instead  of  mov- 
ing toward  each  other,  move  away  from 
each  other  so  that  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication fail. 

Defenses  are  a fourth  barrier.  Each 
of  the  parties  to  communication,  be- 
cause each  is  human  and  vulnerable, 
functions  with  certain  well  established 
defenses  in  the  interest  of  his  personal 
and  professional  well  being.  Compul- 
sive talking  is  a common  defense  on  the 
part  of  clergy  and  is  a barrier  to  com- 
munication. I find  that  many  clergy  are 
so  unsure  of  themselves  as  persons,  so 
insecure  in  their  functions,  so  anxious 
about  making  themselves  clear  and 
being  understood,  that  they  heap  word 
upon  word  with  the  hope  that  some  of 
what  they  say  will  convey  their  mean- 
ing. Their  meaning,  however,  is  buried 
under  a mountain  of  words.  Another 
common  defense  is  seen  when  a teacher 
blames  his  frustrations  as  communicator 
on  the  unresponsiveness  of  the  student. 
The  student,  in  his  turn,  may  blame  the 
teacher  for  results  that  are  due  only 
to  his  own  lack  of  attention.  Such 
defensiveness  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  students  blocks  the  communication. 

Contrary  purposes  on  the  part  of  the 
parties  to  communication  can  be  a fifth 
barrier  to  the  meeting  of  meaning.  The 
communicator  may  be  interested  only 
in  securing  agreement  with  his  point  of 
view,  whereas  the  one  to  whom  he  is 
speaking  may  be  trying  to  think  out  his 
own  position  and  may  resent  and  there- 
fore resist  the  domination  of  the  speaker. 
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Thus  the  good  things  the  speaker  has 
for  the  hearer  do  not  reach  him,  and 
the  purposes  of  the  learner  do  not  be- 
come available  to  the  speaker  for  his 
assistance. 

Thus  the  problems  of  language, 
images,  anxieties,  defenses,  and  pur- 
poses all  exist  as  barriers  to  the  meeting 
of  meaning,  and  as  blocks  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication. They  are,  however,  only 
psychological  and  emotional  symptoms 
of  a deeper  barrier  to  communication 
which  is  the  ontological  one,  having  to 
do,  naturally,  with  our  concern  for 
being.  Every  person,  because  he  is  both 
finite  and  guilty,  inevitably  lives  with 
some  anxiety  in  relation  to  known  and 
unknown  threats  to  his  being.  He  looks 
for  guarantees  and  reassurances  that 
will  give  him  the  courage  to  be.  The 
search  for  affirmation  and  reassurance 
sometimes  draws  him  nearer  to  his  fel- 
lows and  at  other  times  separates  and 
alienates  him  from  them.  His  self-con- 
cern not  only  sets  him  apart  from  his 
brother  but  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to 
communicate  with  him  or  to  hear  his 
brother’s  cry  in  behalf  of  his  own  onto- 
logical concern.  This  ontological  pre- 
occupation, anxiety,  and  purpose  is  the 
primary  block  to  communication,  of 
which  the  other  barriers  are  but  an  ex- 
pression. 

This  being  true,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  communication  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is,  but  that  it  occurs  as  much  as  it 
does.  Many  ministers  leave  seminary 
and  go  into  their  work  without  under- 
standing the  nature  of  communication 
or  the  barriers  that  have  to  be  broken 
through,  and  with  the  expectation, 
therefore,  that  communication  is  easier 
than  it  is.  I regard  as  cruel  and  irre- 


sponsible the  process  that  sends  men 
to  the  task  of  communication  without 
understanding  and  with  false  expecta- 
tions, so  that  early  in  their  ministry 
they  are  disillusioned  and  disheartened. 
The  word  need  not  be  spoken  in  vain. 
And  preachers,  for  instance,  should  not 
have  to  justify  themselves  with  the 
pious  observation  that  if  a sermon  has 
reached  only  one  person  its  purpose 
has  been  served.  In  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  communication  it  is  possible  to 
speak  and  be  heard,  possible  to  accom- 
plish a meeting  of  meaning. 

I 

Monologue : A Common  Misconception 
of  Communication 

Not  only  are  many  ministers  unaware 
of  and  untrained  in  relation  to  the 
meaning  barriers  just  described,  but 
they  also  misconceive  the  nature  of 
communication  itself.  Many  of  them 
have  the  concept  that  communication 
is  accomplished  by  telling  people  what 
they  ought  to  know.  This  monological 
illusion  about  communication  is  widely 
prevalent  in  the  church.  Even  a short 
experience  of  preaching  quickly  disil- 
lusions young  ministers  and  makes  them 
realize  that  telling  is  not  a sure  means 
of  communication.  In  monological  com- 
munication the  minister  is  so  preoc- 
cupied with  the  content  of  his  message, 
his  purposes,  and  his  delivery  that  he  is 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  needs  of  his  people 
and  their  search  for  meaning.  Our  ex- 
perience at  the  Institute,  reinforced  by 
other  research  in  the  field  of  communi- 
cation, makes  clear  that  monologue  fails 
to  accomplish  the  communicative  task. 
Many  teachers  and  ministers,  however, 
resist  these  findings  and  even  pride 
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n themselves  on  not  knowing  anything 
about  communication,  or  about  how 
people  learn,  and  offer  as  their  defense 
their  own  prejudices.  And  yet  these 
, same  teachers  are  often  impatient  be- 
. cause  of  the  “dumbness”  of  their  stu- 
dents, and  ministers  because  of  the 
“stupidity”  of  their  parishioners.  But 
the  communicator’s  effectiveness  must 
I be  judged  by  the  hearer’s  response  as 
; made  in  his  own  terms.  Thus  the  grade 
on  an  examination  paper  may  be  as 
relevant  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  pupil. 

Complaints  about  the  theological  and 
religious  illiteracy  of  church  people  are 
numerous.  The  reason  is  not  that  the 
church’s  teaching  has  not  been  present- 
ed to  them,  but  that  the  church’s  method 
of  teaching  neither  pays  attention  to 
the  meanings  the  people  bring  to  it  nor 
checks  their  understanding  of  it  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  communicate  it  in 
their  own  words. 

When  we  do  not  make  ourselves 
responsible  and  responsive  to  the  pat- 
terns of  experience  and  understanding 
that  people  bring  to  a particular  learn- 
ing situation,  our  communication  is 
doomed  to  failure.  The  meaning  bar- 
riers have  been  allowed  to  defeat  it. 

The  accompanying  diagram  illus- 
trates what  happens  in  monologue. 

In  diagram  A the  speaker  undertakes 
to  convey,  out  of  the  subject  matter  or 
discipline  for  which  he  is  responsible, 
those  meanings  which  he  has  selected 
as  important  for  his  hearers  to  grasp. 
He  aims,  as  the  arrows  indicate,  his 
communication  in  the  direction  of  his 
hearers.  Between  him  and  them,  how- 
ever, are  the  barriers  to  communica- 
tion which  we  discussed  earlier.  And 
while  it  may  be  their  wish  to  receive 
his  communication,  there  are  on  their 


side,  within  themselves,  structures  of 
meaning  and  experience  which  require 
modification  or  disposition  in  some  way 
before  they  can  receive  the  meaning 
which  the  speaker  seeks  to  convey.  By 
themselves  the  hearers  may  not  be  able 
to  effect  for  themselves  this  modification 
of  meaning  and  experience  and  there- 
fore break  through  the  barriers  to  the 
meeting  of  meaning  without  the  help 
of  the  communicator.  If  on  his  side  he 
is  unaware  of  these  structures  within 
himself  and  in  the  minds  or  emotions 
of  his  hearers,  or  the  relation  of  these 
structures  to  their  ability  to  comprehend 
what  he  is  saying,  no  communication 
will  take  place.  The  unmodified  struc- 
tures of  meaning  and  experience  in  the 
minds  and  emotions  of  hearers  have  be- 
come meaning  barriers.  There  is  an 
impasse.  The  hearers  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive or  respond  to  the  communication. 
Sometimes,  in  a particular  case,  there 
is  a leak  in  the  barrier  and  the  hearer 
responds,  in  some  degree  at  least,  and 
there  is  joy  over  this  breakthrough.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  speaker  knows 
no  more  about  the  reasons  for  his  suc- 
cess now  than  for  his  failures  at  other 
times. 

We  can  assume,  without  danger  of 
error,  that  people  always  bring  meaning 
to  an  encounter.  They  may  not  be  aware 
of  it  and  we  may  not  recognize  the 
meaning  they  bring.  We  may  not  like  it, 
and  we  may  even  wish  that  they  were 
bringing  some  other  meaning.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  meaning  is 
brought.  Earlier  in  this  paper  I made 
reference  to  a sermon  that  urged  upon 
the  congregation  the  practice  of  unquali- 
fied love,  and  which  was  responded  to 
by  a layman  as  being  a beautiful  but 
unworkable  idea.  He  rejected  the  theme 
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of  the  sermon  as  being  impractical,  un- 
real, and  irrelevant  to  his  situation.  In 
the  course  of  a discussion  following  the 
sermon,  however,  he  himself  brought 
out  that  in  his  job  at  the  bargaining 
table  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
the  person  of  his  opponent  in  focus,  to 
respect  him  and  his  point  of  view,  and 
to  expect  that  if  they  worked  through 
the  various  images  they  had  of  each 
other  and  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation, some  creative  solution  of  their 
problem  would  be  achieved.  He  went 
on  to  explain  that  one  of  the  primary 
results  of  the  bargaining  process  could 
be  the  improved  relationship  that 
emerged  between  the  parties  as  persons. 
Out  of  the  meanings  of  his  own  life 
and  in  his  own  words  he  was  saying  the 
same  thing  the  preacher  had  said  to 
his  congregation.  Here,  out  of  the  rigors 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  our 
culture,  a man  brings  to  the  hearing  of 
the  gospel  affirmations  which,  if  they 
were  made  available  to  him,  would  pre- 
pare him  to  understand  in  real  depth 
the  relevance  of  I Corinthians  13  for 
modern  industry.  Unfortunately,  he 
could  not  understand  the  message  in 
the  preacher’s  terms,  and  unfortunately 
the  preacher  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
help  him  understand  the  message  in 
the  terms  of  a bargainer,  with  the  result 
that  the  meanings  of  the  preacher  and 
the  bargainer  did  not  meet.  The  next 
diagram  illustrates,  therefore,  that  a 
sermon,  if  it  is  to  be  an  event  of  the 
gospel,  has  to  be  the  product  of  both 
the  preacher  and  the  congregation. 
And  congregations  as  well  as  preachers 
need  help  and  understanding  in  partic- 
ipating in  this  truth. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the 
true  nature  of  communication. 


II 

Dialogue:  An  Uncommon  True 
Conception  of  Communication 

Communication  is  address  and  re- 
sponse that  facilitates,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  the  movement  of  meaning 
between  person  and  person.  In  con- 
trast to  the  monological  misconception, 
communication  is  dialogical  in  nature. 
Dialogue  is  the  true  principle  of  com- 
munication. 

At  once  I want  to  make  clear  that 
I distinguish  between  dialogue  as 
principle  and  dialogue  as  method.  I 
am  not  advocating  dialogical  methods 
any  more  than  I am  advocating  the 
lecture  method.  Any  method  of  com- 
munication can  be  the  servant  of  the 
dialogical  principle.  The  lecture,  which 
is  monologue  in  the  sense  that  only  one 
person  is  speaking,  can  have  a dialogical 
effect  when  it  serves  the  dialogical 
principle.  The  lecture  thus  becomes  a 
creative  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  dialogue  between  speaker  and  hearer 
is  implicit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
use  the  dialogical  method  to  serve  a 
monological  principle : when  an  “im- 
perialist,” for  example,  uses  group  proc- 
ess as  a new  way  of  clobbering  people 
with  his  views  and  purposes.  (He  has 
acquired  an  unexpected  versatility!) 

Communicators,  be  they  teachers, 
preachers  or  whatever,  should  first,  be 
clear  about  the  principle  on  which  com- 
munication depends  and  then  use  as 
many  tools  as  are  needed  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  task.  We  need  to 
be  versatile  in  the  use  of  methods,  and 
like  good  workmen  let  the  task  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  tools  and  let  all  tools 
be  used  in  the  service  of  the  dialogical 
principle.  Many  teachers  and  ministers, 
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however,  have  become  stereotyped  with 
respect  to  both  their  understanding  of 
the  purpose  of  communication  and  their 
methods  of  accomplishing  it. 

Communication  as  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture from  the  first  page  to  the  last  is 
a matter  of  address  and  response  be- 
tween God  and  man  and  man  and  God. 
Even  the  concept,  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  does  not  mean  that  God  spoke 
in  a way  that  forbade  response,  but  that 
he  spoke  as  a participant  in  the  dia- 
logue with  man  and  that  he  spoke  in 
response  to  man’s  last  response  to  him 
and  in  anticipation  of  his  next  reply. 
The  Incarnation  made  the  address  and 
response  between  God  and  man  im- 
mediate and  personal.  In  a face-to-face 
way  it  became  a dialogue  between  per- 
son and  person.  The  Cross  is  a symbol 
of  an  event  in  which  the  barriers  to 
dialogue  between  God  and  man  were 
accepted  as  a part  of  the  dialogue.  The 
barriers  to  communication  can  only  be 
overcome  when  there  is  honest  address 
and  response  between  person  and  per- 
son, when  the  meanings  of  one  are  con- 
fronted by  the  meanings  of  another  in 
such  a way  that  the  being  and  freedom 
of  each  is  respected  in  spite  of  whatever 
inequalities  may  exist  between  them. 
Thus  an  adult  can  have  edifying  dia- 
logue with  a child,  a scholar  with  a 
simple,  untutored  man,  a teacher  with 
a pupil,  a priest  with  the  penitent. 

The  exercise  of  one’s  own  freedom 
and  respect  for  others’  freedom  in  com- 
munication is  not  easy.  Instead,  we  tend 
to  engage  in  what  I choose  to  call  “cal- 
culated” communication  in  which  we 
try  to  estimate  what  the  other  person’s 
response  will  be  and  in  the  light  of  that 
decide  what  our  word  to  them  will  be. 
This  is  to  carry  on  both  sides  of  the 


dialogue.  A husband,  for  instance,  plans 
his  comments  in  terms  of  what  he  thinks 
his  wife’s  response  will  be,  and  his  wife 
does  the  same  thing  with  the  result  that 
there  is  only  frustration  and  never  com- 
munication. Ministers  frequently  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  both  sides  of  the  dia- 
logue. They  think  they  know  what 
their  people  are  thinking  and  they  make 
their  statements  with  these  assumptions 
in  mind.  Experience,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  might  be  wiser 
for  them  to  devise  means  by  which  they 
might  find  out  what  their  people  are 
really  thinking,  and  leave  them  free  to 
make  their  own  response  to  their 
preaching  and  teaching.  We  cannot 
speak  for  others.  We  can  only  speak 
for  ourselves  and  leave  them  free  to 
make  their  own  response.  In  dialogue 
the  barrier  of  image  or  defense  or  anx- 
iety or  language  is  accepted  and  may  be 
changed  into  a resource  rather  than 
an  obstacle  to  communication. 

Many  ministers  think  they  have  to 
provide  answers  to  people’s  questions. 
This  “answer-dispenser”  image  requires 
that  he  answer  the  questions  instead  of 
using  his  understanding  and  skill  to 
help  them  move  in  the  direction  of  an 
answer  to  their  own  questions.  Many 
of  the  ministers  who  study  at  the  In- 
stitute complain  that  their  seminary 
teachers  did  too  much  thinking  for 
them.  Their  teachers  formulated  the 
questions  instead  of  helping  them  to 
do  it,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  give 
the  answers  instead  of  supervising  the 
students’  working  out  the  answers  for 
themselves.  This  kind  of  education 
weakens  a person  rather  than  strength- 
ens him  and  makes  him  more  dependent 
rather  than  more  resourceful.  Many 
ministers  with  whom  I work  are  more 
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apt  to  quote  somebody  else  than  speak 
with  authority  themselves.  They  would 
rather  that  I gave  them  answers  to  their 
problems  than  help  them  do  their  own 
thinking.  This  kind  of  education  creates 
more  barriers  to  communication  rather 
than  overcoming  them. 

The  purpose  of  communication  is  not 
to  give  people  answers  but  to  help  them 
work  out  their  own  relation  to  the 
truth  that  is  available  to  them.  I am 
reminded  of  a session  I had  on  one 
occasion  with  a couple.  The  woman 
had  conceived  a baby  when  she  had  had 
the  measles,  and  the  best  medical  pre- 
diction was  that  the  baby  would  be  born 
defective.  They  had  three  other  chil- 
dren. Their  physician  recommended 
that  she  have  a medical  abortion.  The 
wife  wanted  it;  the  husband  did  not. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  make  up 
their  minds.  The  time  when  such  an 
operation  was  possible  had  almost 
passed,  and  they  had  to  make  a decision 
within  a week.  They  came  to  me,  ask- 
ing what  they  ought  to  do.  How  easy 
it  is  to  panic  at  this  point  until  we  real- 
ize that  answering  such  a question  is 
not  our  responsibility.  It  was  their 
responsibility  to  make  the  decision  and 
mine  to  introduce  information,  to  raise 
questions,  to  stimulate  thinking,  and 
generally  help  them  use  every  resource 
that  would  assist  them  to  come  to  their 
own  decision.  Apparently  I was  suc- 
cessful on  this  occasion  because  when 
they  left  they  thanked  me  for  the  help 
I had  given  them.  I must  accept  their 
statement  on  faith  because  I do  not 
know  what  decision  they  made.  But 
they  gave  the  impression  that  they  were 
ready  to  make  it  and  make  it  together. 
In  other  words,  our  communication  had 
brought  them  to  the  point  where  they 


were  able  to  answer  their  own  question, 
and  it  had  not  been  my  responsibility 
to  give  them  the  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  be- 
ware of  becoming  “answer  coy.”  If  a 
question  has  been  asked,  it  is  only  sensi- 
ble that  an  answer  be  given.  We  have 
witnessed  an  interesting  shift  in  the 
teacher’s  understanding  of  his  role. 
Some  teachers,  as  the  result  of  the  em- 
phasis on  the  group  process  of  learning, 
have  moved  from  the  old  authoritarian 
role  to  the  new  permissive  non-directive 
role  with  the  result  that  too  many 
teachers  now  involve  their  people  in  an 
ad  nauseum  formulation  of  the  ques- 
tions because  some  think  it  unorthodox 
for  a teacher  to  address  himself  directly 
to  the  questions.  I hear  clergy  and 
others  saying,  when  they  do  finally  yield 
to  this  kind  of  request,  “I  feel  guilty 
that  I told  them  something  that  they 
needed  to  know.”  These  people  have 
been  removed  from  one  horn  of  the 
dilemma  and  impaled  on  the  other. 
Teachers  who  employ  the  dialogical 
principle  assume  responsibility  by  de- 
ciding, insofar  as  they  are  able,  what 
students  need  to  do  in  the  process  of 
learning,  whether  it  be  to  ask  questions 
or  to  contribute  their  own  insights  out 
of  their  experience  or  make  their  own 
affirmation  ; or,  as  teachers,  to  formulate 
the  insights  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
discussion.  I am  making  the  point  that 
under  no  circumstances  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dialogical  principle  do 
teachers  assume  the  learner’s  responsi- 
bility, but  they  must  meet  their  own. 

The  dialogical  principle  is  important 
not  only  in  overcoming  the  meaning 
barriers  in  the  area  of  teaching,  but 
barriers  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  other 
aspects  of  the  ministry.  For  example, 
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clergymen  often  endure  a loneliness 
arising  from  their  bearing  alone  the 
problems  of  the  Church.  They  are  apt 
to  feel  that  the  Church’s  problems  are 
the  problems  of  the  clergy.  Instead, 
they  should  recognize  that  these  prob- 
lems belong  to  the  whole  Church,  that 
is,  to  the  laity  too.  And  the  solution  of 
them  calls  for  a dialogical  relationship 
between  clergy  and  laity.  A friend  of 
mine,  having  recognized  that  his  parish- 
ioners did  not  understand  the  nature 
of  his  ministry,  presented  them  with  a 
carefully  prepared  outline  and  descrip- 
tion of  his  various  duties  indicating  how 
he  divided  his  time  among  them.  He 
felt  somewhat  apologetic  about  the  lit- 
tle time  he  set  aside  for  study.  Much 
to  his  amazement,  he  discovered  that 
many  of  the  members  of  his  Board  were 
surprised  that  he  should  spend  six  hours 
a week  studying,  and  expressed  their 
opinion  that  he  might  better  use  that 
time  promoting  the  work  of  the  parish. 
His  first  reaction  was  one  of  indigna- 
tion, which  in  turn  kindled  hostility 
on  both  sides.  My  friend  recognized, 
however,  that  if  he  would  keep  himself 
open  to  these  men,  deal  with  the  mean- 
ings that  they  brought  to  the  discussion, 
and  accept  this  as  part  of  the  curriculum 
the  situation  imposed,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  all  to  move  from  their  present 
level  of  understanding  to  a deeper  one. 
And  indeed  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 
He  reported  that  his  parishioners  came 
to  a new  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  church,  its  task  in  the  world,  his 
role  as  the  ordained  member  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  their  role  as 
lay  members.  It  turned  out,  he  said, 
to  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  could 
have  happened  to  them.  It  was  made 
possible  because  the  meaning  of  the 


pastor  and  that  of  the  people  met  in  a 
dialogue  that  accepted  the  barriers  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  out  of  which 
the  relationship  was  renewed. 

Dialogue  is  necessary  not  only  for 
great  teaching  but  also  for  relationships 
in  which  true  meeting  of  person  and 
person  is  achieved.  Too  often  we  feel 
that  we  are  experts  and  therefore  what 
we  have  designed  should  be  accepted 
without  comment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  can  accept  the  dialogue,  our  com- 
munication, whether  it  be  a sermon, 
instruction,  pastoral  care,  or  any  other 
ministry,  will  be  more  successful  not 
only  with  respect  to  content  but  with 
respect  to  its  purpose,  namely,  the  re- 
union of  man  with  man. 

Finally,  I wish  now  to  say  something 
about  the  purpose  of  communication. 
The  purpose  of  communication  is  not, 
as  many  suppose,  the  securing  of  a con- 
sensus to  a point  of  view.  Instead,  the 
purpose  of  dialogue  and,  therefore,  of 
communication,  is  to  help  the  person 
receiving  it  to  make  a responsible  de- 
cision, whether  that  decision  be  a “yes” 
or  a “no”  in  relation  to  what  is  being 
said.  Incidentally,  this  is  consistent 
with  the  necessity  that  dialogue  keep 
each  party  free  to  make  his  own  re- 
sponse. In  my  estimation  the  communi- 
cation has  been  successful  if  either  one 
of  these  responsible  decisions  has  been 
made.  I think  we  worry  too  much  about 
the  “no”  or  the  negative  response  to 
communication.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
sometimes  to  say  “no”  before  we  can 
say  “yes.”  Surely  we  see  this  in  the 
life  of  children.  A “no”  may  be  a part 
of  the  process  that  leads  to  saying  “yes.” 
It  should  be  observed  also  that  a “no” 
to  one  thing  means  a “yes”  to  some- 
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thing  else,  and  that  a “yes”  to  one  action 
means  a “no”  to  another  possible  one. 
The  purpose  of  communication,  then, 
is  to  help  people  realize  to  what  they 
are  saying  “no”  and  to  what  they  are 
saying  “yes.” 

The  word  spoken  in  monologue  seeks 
to  be  a concluding  word ; the  word 
spoken  in  dialogue  is  always  a word 


of  beginning.  The  word  spoken  in 
monologue  is  helpless  in  the  face  of  the 
barriers  to  communication,  but  the 
word  spoken  in  dialogue  accepts  and 
uses  the  barriers  as  a part  of  the  com- 
munication and  has,  therefore,  power 
to  bring  about  a meeting  of  meaning 
that  will  express  itself  in  either  a re- 
sponsible “Yes”  or  “No.” 


PRAYER 

O Love,  I give  myself  to  Thee, 

Thine  ever,  only  Thine  to  be. 

This  day  I consecrate  all  that  I have  or  hope  to  be  to  Thy  service — all  that 
I have  been  I lay  at  the  foot  of  Thy  Cross.  O Crucified  Lord ! forgive  the  sins 
of  my  past  life ; fold  me  within  the  embrace  of  Thy  all-prevailing  sacrifice ; 
purify  me  by  Thy  Passion ; raise  me  by  Thy  perfect  submission.  Son  of  Man, 
hallow  all  my  emotions  and  affections ; gather  them  to  Thyself  and  make  them 
strong  only  for  Thy  service,  enduring  through  Thy  Presence.  Eternal  Word, 
sanctify  my  thoughts ; make  them  free  with  the  freedom  of  Thy  Spirit.  Son 
of  God,  consecrate  my  will  to  Thyself ; unite  it  with  Thine ; and  so  fill  me 
with  Thine  own  abundant  life.  King  of  Glory,  my  Lord  and  Master,  take  my 
whole  being,  redeem  it  by  Thy  Blood ; engird  it  with  Thy  power ; use  it  in 
Thy  service;  and  draw  it  ever  closer  to  Thyself.  From  this  day  forth,  O Master, 
take  my  life  and  let  it  be  ever,  only,  all  for  Thee.  — Amen 

(Prayer  found  among  papers  of  Archbishop  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang.  Composed 
upon  eve  of  his  ordination  in  1890.  Quoted  by  Donald  Coggan,  Archbishop 
of  York,  in  Christian  Priorities,  Harper  & Row,  1963,  p.  99.) 
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Theology 

A Portrait  of  Karl  Barth,  by  George 
Casalis.  (Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Robert  McAfee  Brown) 
Doubleday,  Garden  City,  1963.  Pp. 
136.  $3.50. 

A French  and  an  American  theologian 
collaborated  in  this  fascinating  and  up-to- 
date  “portrait”  of  the  “greatest  theologian 
of  this  century.”  Dr.  Casalis  provides  the 
reader  with  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  in- 
troduction to  Barth’s  personal  pilgrimage  and 
a critical  analysis  of  Barth’s  principal  works. 
Here  one  will  find  landmarks  in  Barth’s  life 
and  thought  which  go  back  to  his  boyhood, 
his  student  days,  and  his  first  literary  pro- 
ductions which  aroused  widespread  attention. 
Words  and  dates  and  phrases  come  to  life : 
1933,  Barmen,  letters  to  the  Churches,  Dog- 
matics, Communism,  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
humanity  of  God,  Mozart,  the  “big  book.” 
Those  who  have  become  recently  interested 
in  and  fascinated  by  Barth’s  personality  and 
theology  will  find  in  these  pages  much  eager- 
ly-sought information  about  the  stages  and 
crises  through  which  the  great  theologian 
has  moved. 

And  for  those  readers  who  are  exhausted 
just  by  looking  at  the  many-paged  tomes  of 
Barth’s  Dogmatics  and  by  thinking  about  the 
formidable  task  of  understanding  his  theology, 
Casalis  has  provided  thumbnail  introductions 
to  Barth’s  historical,  exegetical,  dogmatic, 
political,  literary  and  homiletical  writings. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  delightful  bits 
of  humor  and  humanity  which  communicate 
the  massive  humanity  of  Barth  who  gladly 
admits  he  is  involved  in  all  the  foibles  and 
frailties  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  a French- 
man like  Casalis  who  could  write  with  such 
clarity  about  so  complex  and  so  vast  a sub- 
I ject. 

McAfee’s  Introduction  is  one  of  the  best 
I have  read  on  Karl  Barth  for  Americans. 
He  (1)  states  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
Americans  have  directed  against  Barth;  (2) 
sets  forth  four  great  foci  in  Barth’s  theology 


(centrality  of  God’s  grace,  the  incorporation 
of  ethics  into  dogmatics,  the  place  of  tradi- 
tion in  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  common 
humanity  of  all  men  in  face  of  God’s  judgment 
and  election)  ; and  (3)  raises  eight  points  in 
Barth’s  theology  which  he  regards  critically. 

Casalis  concludes  with  this  remark : “Time 
will  do  its  work,  lessening  the  impact  and 
present  interest  of  the  whole,  while  putting 
the  different  parts  of  Barth’s  work  in  per- 
spective and  assigning  them  their  proper  place 
in  history.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  Barth  is 
and  will  remain  the  theologian  who  redis- 
covered the  message  of  the  sovereign  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  and  forced  the  church  to 
hear  that  message  at  a crucial  moment  in  its 
life.  He  stressed  the  inevitable  implications 
that  flow  from  that  message  for  the  life  of 
the  Christian  who  is  called  by  his  Lord  to 
be  a true  man,  fully  involved  in  the  world 
and  acutely  conscious  of  all  the  problems  that 
are  posed  for  men  by  the  troublesome  ques- 
tions of  their  earthly  destiny.” 

Karl  Barth  has  asserted  that  Casalis  “has 
understood  my  thought  very  well  indeed,” 
and  that  in  this  survey  he  discovers  to  his 
joy  “the  same  intent  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  my  own  life  and  work.” 

Old  friends  of  Barth  will  be  refreshed  and 
new  friends  of  Barth  will  be  fascinated  by 
this  “profile.” 

At  last,  Barth  is  being  appreciated  by 
Americans  ! Now  that  he  has  become  a “popu- 
lar theological  hero”  some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  become  concerned ! How  wonderful 
it  is  to  hail  “the  humanity  of  God”  in  Barth’s 
theology,  but  what  about  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  long  and  painful  pilgrimage 
through  which  this  “theologian  of  grace”  has 
passed!  At  what  price  “grace”? 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
History 

The  Presbyterian  Ministry  in  Ameri- 
can Culture : A Study  in  Changing  Con- 
cepts, 1700-1900,  by  Elwyn  Allen 
Smith.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1962.  Pp.  269.  $4.00. 
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This  is  a study,  based  on  contemporary 
sources,  of  the  “image”  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry which  was  held  in  American  Presby- 
terianism between  1700  and  1900.  It  begins 
with  the  Great  Awakening  of  the  1730’s  and 
1740’s,  which  not  only  caused  a schism  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  introduced  a 
conception  of  the  Christian  ministry  which 
depended  on  revivalism  as  its  main  method 
of  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  This  sit- 
uation, plus  the  fact  that  not  enough  ministers 
were  forthcoming  to  meet  the  church’s  grow- 
ing needs,  brought  about  the  foundation  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  later  be- 
came Princeton  University. 

The  impact  of  cultural  secularism  during 
the  later  18th  century  created  something  of 
a crisis  in  the  thinking  of  American  Presby- 
terians. Was  the  ministry  to  grapple  with, 
and  seek  to  mold  the  new  secular  culture,  or 
should  it  refuse  that  challenge  and  retreat 
into  traditional  revivalistic  and  pietistic  pat- 
terns? The  answer  to  this  crucial  question — 
as  expressed  formally  by  such  a Presbyterian 
leader  as  Charles  Hodge,  “the  patriarch  of 
American  theology” — was  the  latter;  and 
this  answer  dominated  Presbyterianism  think- 
ing and  practice  throughout  most  of  the  19th 
century.  Only  in  the  1890’s,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  Social  Gospel  pioneers  as  Charles 
L.  Thompson  and  Charles  L.  Stelzle,  did 
organized  Presbyterianism  seek  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  industrialism  and  urbaniza- 
tion which  had  become  so  marked  in  the 
USA  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  main  interest  of  Dr.  Smith’s  volume  is 
in  its  tracing  this  story  of  American  Presby- 
terianism’s understanding  of  its  ministry  dur- 
ing these  two  centuries.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  book  he  also  gives  a summary  account 
of  the  development  of  theological  education 
in  the  American  Presbyterian  Church — from 
field  education  with  an  experienced  working 
pastor,  through  a collegiate  program  with 
a mixture  of  liberal  arts  and  professional 
courses,  to  an  independent  graduate  seminary 
specializing  exclusively  in  theological  sub- 
jects. 

In  a time  such  as  the  present,  when,  as  the 
late  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  wrote,  “the  con- 
temporary church  is  confused  about  the 
nature  of  the  ministry,”  this  well-documented 


and  well-written  volume  will  provide  helpful 
background  and  perspective. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Christianity  and  the  Encounter  of  the 
World  Religions,  by  Paul  Tillich.  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  New  York, 
1963.  Pp.  97.  $2.75. 

These  Bampton  Lectures  (Columbia,  1961) 
document  a subtle  encounter  between  Tillich’s 
existential  theology  and  the  history  of  reli- 
gions. The  account,  cast  according  to  the 
author’s  own  words  “in  considerably  con- 
densed form,”  features  a sort  of  microcosmic 
treatment  of  the  whole  macrocosm.  The  work 
carries  besides  an  imprint  of  a brief  sojourn 
in  Japan  where  contact  was  made  with  Bud- 
dhism at  close  range.  Professor  Tillich  poses 
a searching  question : how  can  a community 
of  democratic  nations  be  created  without  the 
religions  out  of  which  liberal  democracy  in 
the  Western  world  originally  arose? 

An  answer  to  the  question  is  perhaps 
obliquely  indicated  at  that  point  in  the  narra- 
tive where  the  author  refers  to  his  book  as 
a small  contribution  to  a dynamic  religious 
typology.  He  assumes,  with  something  less 
than  sound  reason,  that  the  religious  types 
which  really  matter  are  the  living  and  the 
dead,  the  high  and  the  low.  (How  about 
primitive,  folk,  and  universal?)  Tillich  af- 
firms that  every  dialogue  between  followers 
of  different  religious  types  is  accompanied  by 
a silent  dialogue  within  the  representatives 
of  each  religious  type.  He  seems  to  suggest 
rather  unconvincingly  that  that  is  the  chief 
object  of  dialogue. 

Considerably  more  impressive  is  a distinc- 
tion drawn  between  the  religions  proper  and 
the  so-called  secular  quasi-religions  such  as 
Fascism,  Communism,  and  liberal  humanism. 
In  his  evaluation  of  Christian  principles  for 
judging  non-Christian  systems,  Tillich  cites 
a long  line  of  universalist  precedents  from 
Biblical  and  church  history.  Such  a line  of 
universalism  affirms  revelatory  experiences 
in  non-Christian  faiths  and  as  a standard  ap- 
proach to  those  outside  harks  back  to  the 
Prophets  and  Jesus.  Espoused  by  the  Church 
Fathers,  this  Christian  universalism  later 
suffered  eclipse.  It  was  interrupted  for  cen- 
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, turies  through  hostility  against  Islam  and  by 
an  equally  protracted  anti-Judaism.  Yet 
Renaissance  and  Enlightenment  spelled  the 
recovery  of  such  a Christian  universalism. 

How  such  a Christian  universalism  could 
prove  effective  on  the  missionary  frontier  is 
hard  to  figure  out.  It  is  but  faintly  sketched 
in  Tillich’s  blueprint  for  Christian-Buddhist 
conversation.  There  he  proposes  a dynamic 
typology  bringing  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
together  on  the  basis  of  polarity  rather  than 
antithesis.  Understanding  will  then  introduce 
order  into  an  otherwise  chaotic  history  of 
religions.  Christianity  and  Buddhism  may 
even  come  to  envisage  their  characteristic 
symbols,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Nirvana, 
respectively,  in  the  context  of  an  inclusive 
rather  than  exclusive  polarity. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  Tillich  finds 
the  groundwork  of  his  universalist  criteria  for 
the  encounter  with  world  religions  within  the 
framework  of  participation  in  a continuing 
spiritual  event.  The  power  of  this  event  is 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
Christ.  That  “appearance”  constitutes,  in 
Tillich’s  judgment,  a decisive  symbol,  the 
self-manifestation  in  human  history  of  both 
the  aim  and  the  source  of  all  being.  On  a 
more  Biblical  than  theological  level,  Tillich’s 
universalist  criteria  scan  the  depth  of 
Hebraic-Christian  faith.  Ever  since  Amos, 
he  reminds  us,  prophecy  threatened  Israel, 
the  Nation  of  Yahweh,  with  destruction  by 
Yahweh  for  its  injustice.  An  exclusive  mono- 
theism in  Prophetic  religion  is  due  to  the 
universal  character  of  justice  (creation  of 
the  God  of  Justice)  rather  than  any  absolute- 
ness implicit  in  the  finality  of  a particular 
god  against  all  others.  In  the  grand  scene  of 
ultimate  judgment  Christ  calls  to  his  right 
people  from  all  nations  who  have  acted  in 
righteousness  and  with  agape-love  (Matt. 
25  131  sqq.)-  In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Jesus  saw  this  love  practised  by  a member 
of  a rejected  nation  whereas  those  of  the 
elect  nation  chose  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

An  attitude  to  other  religions  steeped  in 
such  a universalist  theology  might  bar  con- 
temporary Christianity  from  any  attempt  “to 
convert”  the  world  in  the  traditional,  depre- 
ciated sense  of  the  word.  Certain  Christians 
have  already  questioned  the  obligation  to  con- 
vert Jews.  Someday,  says  Professor  Tillich, 


this  limitation  might  apply  in  relation  to  per- 
sons of  Islamic  faith  as  well.  Intensive  and 
prolonged  attempts  to  convert  Moslems  have 
failed.  We  might  try  to  reach  followers  of 
Islam  on  the  basis  of  their  growing  insecurity 
in  the  face  of  secular  pressures.  Moslems 
might  thus  cultivate  self-criticism  on  a com- 
mon footing  with  Christians. 

As  regards  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Tao- 
ism, Tillich  recommends  continued  dialogue. 
Were  Christianity  solemnly  to  countenance 
such  a strategy,  it  might  well  discover  there- 
by a new  surge  of  power.  Since  the  quasi- 
religions unmistakably  comprise  Christian- 
ity’s most  formidable  rivals,  Dr.  Tillich’s 
analysis  regards  evaluation  of  secularism  as 
a matter  of  top  priority.  That  should  be  the 
right  course  to  follow  if  only  as  a step  toward 
greater  Christian  initiative  in  a sensitive 
domain. 

In  short,  Tillich’s  present  exploration  dem- 
onstrates the  refined  insights  of  a great 
master.  As  a Protestant  thinker  of  true  stat- 
ure his  encounter  with  the  history  of  reli- 
gions adds  a fresh  dimension  to  an  already 
renowned  speculative  and  relevant  theology. 
A more  precise  reckoning  with  the  phenomen- 
ology of  religion  might  have  reduced  obscurity 
with  regard  to  the  gospel ; especially  if  reli- 
gious essence  in  the  world  religions  had  been 
objectively  studied  as  it  exhibits  itself  on  the 
world  stage.  No  one  need  scoff  at  the  signi- 
ficance of  self-criticism  in  all  real  dialogue. 
Yet  a motivation  for  dialogue  is  scarcely 
adequate  apart  from  the  obligation  to  be 
personally  involved  in  God-love. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Nubian  Twilight,  by  Rex  Keating. 
Harcourt,  Brace  & World  Inc.,  New 
York,  1963.  Pp.  1 12.  $7.50. 

The  land  of  Nubia  lay  between  Egypt  to 
the  north  and  Ethiopia  to  the  south.  Known 
in  antiquity  as  Cush,  it  broke  away  from 
Egyptian  domination  soon  after  1000  b.c.  and 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  with  its 
capital  at  Napata.  In  the  third  century  b.c. 
its  capital  was  moved  farther  south  at  Meroe. 
This  Meroitic  branch  of  the  Nubian  kingdom 
continued  until  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  when 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  an  invasion  from  the 
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Axumite  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  In  about  the 
sixth  century  Christianity  was  introduced 
among  the  Nubians,  through  missionaries  sent 
from  Constantinople  by  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora. As  a result  of  this  evangelization,  the 
new  faith  spread  rapidly,  and  in  a few  years 
churches  dotted  the  stretches  of  sand  along 
the  Nile.  For  five  centuries  Christianity 
flourished  in  Nubia.  Thereafter  its  slow 
decline  coincided  with  the  encroachment  of 
Islam  from  Egypt,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Christian  Nubia  ceased 
to  exist. 

Interest  in  ancient  Nubian  culture  and 
civilization  has  revived  during  the  past  few 
years.  Egypt’s  new  High  Dam  south  of 
Assuan,  now  under  construction,  will  cause 
the  formation  of  an  inland  lake  some  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  The  rising  waters 
will  destroy  what  has  been  described  as  a 
unique  open-air  museum  containing  scores  of 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Nubian  monuments, 
tombs  by  the  thousands,  and  untold  prehis- 
toric remains.  The  cost  of  removing  or  pro- 
tecting temples  and  fortresses,  and  of  ex- 
cavating hitherto  unknown  treasures  of  an- 
cient civilizations  on  the  scale  demanded,  is 
far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  Sudan.  Therefore  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisations  (UNESCO)  has 
marshalled  the  forces  of  finance  and  archae- 
ology throughout  the  world  to  rescue  the 
threatened  monuments  and  sites.  As  a result 
teams  of  excavators  from  more  than  a score 
of  countries  are  hard  at  work  in  the  field. 
Time  is  of  the  essence,  for  the  dammed  up 
waters  of  the  Nile  will,  within  a few  years, 
swallow  up  priceless  relics  of  the  past.  Most 
noteworthy  of  these  are  the  two  magnificent 
temples  at  Abu  Simbel,  executed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  b.c.  by  the  Pharaoh 
Rameses  II.  These  temples  are  carved  in 
the  yellow-sandstone  cliff  rising  above  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  one  hundred  sixty 
miles  up-river  from  Assuan,  just  short  of 
modern  Egypt’s  frontier  with  the  Sudan. 
Outside  the  cliff  on  either  side  of  the  main 
doorway  are  colossal  figures  of  Rameses,  each 
sixty-seven  feet  high.  From  the  door  a great 
hall  with  two  rows  of  giant  figures  stretches 
back  into  the  mountain  for  a hundred-eighty 
feet,  and  on  its  walls  whole  pageants  of  his- 


tory are  vividly  depicted.  The  scheme  put 
forward  to  preserve  Abu  Simbel  stirs  the 
imagination.  Under  Swedish  engineers  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  out  each  temple  from  the 
mountain,  encase  it  in  a rigid  concrete  box, 
and  raise  it  bodily  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
The  block  containing  the  Rameses  temple 
would  weigh  about  a quarter  of  a million 
tons.  It  would  be  raised  upwards  a millimeter 
at  a time  by  at  least  two  hundred  fifty  hy- 
draulic jacks,  each  capable  of  lifting  a thou- 
sand tons.  An  artificial  hill  would  be  built 
around  the  temples  to  protect  them  from  the 
scouring  winds  of  Nubia.  All  this  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seventy  million  dollars. 

The  author  of  Nubian  Twilight,  Rex  Keat- 
ing, is  a professional  broadcaster  and  photog- 
rapher who  has  made  his  book  still  more  en- 
grossing by  providing  some  eighty  photo- 
graphs. In  technical  details  he  has  had  the 
help  of  such  eminent  scholars  as  Save-Soder- 
berg,  Jaroslav  Cerny,  and  Jean  Vercoutter, 
not  to  mention  others.  Among  recent  non- 
technical volumes  devoted  to  archaeological 
and  historical  studies,  Keating’s  account  is 
second  to  none  in  its  fascinating  panoramic 
sweep  of  three  thousand  years  of  history 
and  a wide  diversity  of  cultures,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Biblical 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  New 
English  Bible,  with  Introduction  and 
Commentary,  by  C.  K.  Barrett.  The 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1963.  Pp. 
viii  + 151.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  first  commentary  to  be  based 
upon  the  text  of  the  New  English  Bible.  At 
the  same  time  this  volume  represents  a new 
issue  of  the  Clarendon  Bible  series  which 
formerly  commented  on  the  text  of  the 
English  Revised  Version.  It  could  well  have 
been  assumed  from  the  beginning  that  this 
new  translation  would  require  a first-class 
commentary,  since  it  represents  both  an  eclec- 
tic text  and  a meaning-for-meaning,  rather 
than  a word-for-word  rendering.  Professor 
Barrett’s  learning  which  has  contributed  so 
effectively  to  his  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  serves  him 
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» well  also  in  this  treatment  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  It  could  accordingly  be  expected 
that  the  commentary  notes  would  by  no  means 
be  a defense  or  justification  of  the  new  trans- 
lation. At  I Timothy  6 :6,  for  example,  the 
reader  is  shown  why  the  translation  as  given 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory  once  the  Greek 
terminology  and  syntax  are  scrutinized  criti- 
cally. At  I Timothy  3:16  issue  is  taken  with 
the  casting  of  the  hymn-like  confession,  “He 
who  was  manifested  in  the  body,”  etc.,  into  two 
three-lined  strophes : a division  of  the  text 
which  is  quite  unnecessary.  Also  the  render- 
ing of  oa.pl,  as  “flesh,”  is  shown  to  be  prefer- 
able to  “body”  which  is  used  in  the  new 
translation.  These  examples  suggest  that  the 
reader  may  expect  to  find  a vigorous  and 
independent  treatment  of  the  text  whenever 
he  examines  the  exegetical  notes  of  this  new 
commentary. 

The  Introduction  consisting  of  thirty-four 
pages  discusses  the  place  of  the  Pastorals  in 
the  New  Testament  Canon  along  with  their 
authorship,  setting,  theology  and  practice. 
Professor  Barrett  considers  that  matters  of 
authorship  although  still  controversial,  are 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  task  of  exegesis. 
While  he  has  presented  the  setting  of  these 
letters  in  the  light  of  primitive  Christian 
history,  it  is  his  conviction  that  they  ought 
to  be  studied  primarily  in  the  context  of 
biblical  theology,  since  the  documents  deal 
so  basically  with  the  function  of  the  church 
and  its  ministry.  Since  external  evidence, 
linguistics,  and  historical  connections  make 
it  difficult  for  this  commentator  to  accept 
complete  Pauline  authorship  of  the  documents 
in  their  present  form,  five  genuine  fragments 
which  exhibit  Pauline  characteristics  are 
recognized  to  have  had  a part  in  the  larger 
composition  of  the  letters. 

Eight  black  and  white  photographs,  besides 
an  end-paper  map  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean showing  all  the  place  names  referred 
to  in  these  epistles,  add  to  the  attractive  format 
and  usefulness  of  this  newest  addition  to  the 
serious  study  of  the  Pastorals. 

Howard  T.  Kuist 

A Guide  for  the  Reader  of  the  New 
Testament  for  Use  with  The  New  Eng- 
lish Bible,  by  John  Knox.  Oxford  Uni- 


versity Press  and  Cambridge  University 
Press,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  39.  $.25. 

In  his  many  books  on  the  New  Testament, 
John  Knox,  Baldwin  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  New  York,  combines  critical  investigation 
with  an  unusual  ability  to  penetrate  beyond 
facts  to  meaning  in  the  biblical  writings.  An 
invitation  to  undertake  an  elementary,  yet 
critical  and  creative  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  extended  by  Knox  in  this  booklet  to 
those  whose  reading  and  hearing  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  limited  to  bits  and 
snatches.  The  author  intends  his  booklet  to 
provide  guidance  for  a program  of  reading 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  New  Eng- 
lish Bible  translation,  in  large  units  at  a 
single  sitting.  Brief,  clear,  and  interesting 
introductory  essays  are  provided  for  nine 
reading  periods. 

Beginning  with  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (which 
should  be  read  “not  as  a careful,  consecutive 
‘life’  of  Jesus,  but  as  a dramatic  setting  forth 
of  his  saving  activity”)  and  concluding  with 
the  Gospel  of  John  (in  which  “the  glory  of 
the  risen  Christ  is  permitted  most  fully  and 
clearly  to  shine  through  the  remembered 
facts”),  the  author  arranges  and  discusses 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a way 
which  brings  out  the  development  and  variety 
of  the  early  community’s  understanding  of  its 
resurrected  Lord.  Within  the  limits  set  by 
a booklet  such  as  this,  Knox  manages  very 
well  to  whet  the  reader’s  appetite  for  the 
New  Testament  itself  and  also  to  provide  suf- 
ficient information  to  enrich  the  intelligent 
layman’s  comprehension  of  what  he  reads. 

This  inexpensive  booklet  provides  an  ac- 
cessible and  useful  tool  for  Bible  study  groups 
whose  members  are  willing,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  to  read  the  New  Testament  with 
at  least  the  level  of  attentiveness  and 
thoroughness  they  would  give  to  other  great 
literary  works. 

Daniel  L.  Migliorf. 

The  Meaning  and  Mystery  of  the 
Resurrection,  by  Thomas  S.  Kepler. 
Association  Press,  New  York,  1963. 
Pp.  188. 
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The  author  starts  from  the  questions  of 
modern  man  concerning  death  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  life  hereafter.  He  distinguishes 
carefully  the  ideas  of  “resurrection”  and  “im- 
mortality.” The  difficulties  of  contemporary 
man  in  face  of  the  accounts  of  Christ’s  resur- 
rection are  discussed,  and  the  answers  of 
three  theologians  offered.  From  Otto,  Bult- 
mann,  and  Tillich  he  moves  to  the  milieu  of 
the  earliest  church.  Here  he  seems  more  at 
ease  and  gives  in  summary  fashion  some  in- 
dications of  the  questions  which  are  presently 
interesting  New  Testament  scholarship.  It 
is  a source  of  regret  that  he  did  not  feel  free 
to  devote  more  space  and  time  to  the  examina- 
tion of  such  matters  as  the  Resurrection  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  brevity  and 
haste  is  the  mark  of  the  whole  book.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  intended  as  “an  intelligent  man’s 
guide”  to  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection : 
it  is  certainly  tantalising  in  the  number  of 
topics  treated. 

J.  S.  A.  Cunningham 

Preaching 

Preaching  Week  by  Week,  by  David 
A.  MacLennan.  Fleming  H.  Revell, 
Westwood,  N.  J.,  1963.  Pp.  158.  $3.00. 

The  loss  of  such  exciting  homiletical 
writers  as  Halford  Luccock,  William  Stidger, 
and  others,  is  being  met  ably  by  names  such 
at  David  MacLennan,  W.  B.  J.  Martin,  and 
J.  A.  Davidson,  to  name  those  most  widely 
known.  MacLennan,  who  is  senior  minister 
at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  lecturer  in  preaching  at 
Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School,  is  the 
author  of  seven  books  and  contributes  an  in- 
teresting column  to  the  monthly  magazine, 
Church  Management. 

This  book  consists  of  no  short,  pithy,  ser- 
monic  essays  that  are  brimful  of  germinal 
ideas,  fresh  insights,  and  striking  illustra- 
tions that  make  exciting  reading.  The  author 
possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to 
capture  and  bring  into  focus  the  extraordinary 
aspects  of  what  others  might  dismiss  as 
ordinary.  He  fashions  an  effective  phrase 
and  uses  forms  that  arrest  and  stick,  yet  he 
is  no  oratorical  opportunist  with  a bag  of 
tricks;  he  is  always  Biblical  and  does  not 


sacrifice  exegetical  honesty  for  the  sake  of 
a temporary  effect.  Although  these  pages 
echo  wide  reading  in  the  classics — Shakes- 
peare, Browning,  Dostoievsky — yet  there  is 
also  an  “everyday-ness”  here  in  which  all  of 
us  find  ourselves.  This  is  not  a basic  book, 
however.  The  author  does  not  so  intend  it. 
Nor  is  it  a ready  wrapped  package  of  smart 
talks  for  lazy  preachers.  It  is  an  antidote  to 
dullness  in  preaching  and  a challenge  to 
ministers  to  put  more  variety  into  their  ser- 
mons. It  should  not  be  read  in  one  sitting; 
one  a day  would  be  most  useful,  especially 
after  a solid  session  of  exegetical  study.  Here 
are  examples  of  the  exciting  relevance  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Urgency  of  Preaching,  by  Kyle 
Haselden.  Harper  & Row,  New  York, 
1963.  Pp.  121.  $2.75. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  recent 
books  on  homiletics  is  that  techniques  and 
short-cuts  to  effective  preaching  are  made 
subordinate  to  the  necessity  of  exploring  and 
defining  the  nature  and  integrity  of  preaching 
itself.  With  this  uncovering  of  the  essence 
of  Christian  preaching,  its  urgency  comes 
automatically  to  the  forefront.  This  is  what 
Kyle  Haselden  does  in  these  chapters  which 
were  originally  a series  of  lectures  on  preach- 
ing, given  at  Andover-Newton  Theological 
School  in  Massachusetts.  As  editor  of  The 
Pulpit,  Dr.  Haselden  reads  a vast  cross  sec- 
tion of  contemporary  sermons  and  therefore 
in  his  comments  and  evaluations  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  He  is  concerned  “that 
the  eagerness  to  preach  which  once  charac- 
terized the  American  pulpit  be  re-captured” 
(p.  10)  and  in  these  four  strong  and  substan- 
tial lectures  he  indicates  how  he  feels  it  can 
be  done. 

In  Chapter  One,  “The  Priority  of  the 
Spoken  Word,”  he  asks  for  the  retrieval  of 
an  art  that  many  preachers  unconsciously 
underrate  or  permit  to  slip  away.  “Confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  spoken  word”  (p.  21)  is 
to  the  author  “a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished”  and  effectiveness  in  communi- 
cating revealed  truth  is  for  him  the  preacher’s 
best  aim  and  desire.  Chapter  Two,  “The 
Urgency  of  Preaching”  and  Chapter  Three, 
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, “The  Meaning  of  Relevant  Preaching”  are 
careful  discussions  of  much  popular  writing 
on  homiletical  subjects  and  of  the  necessity 
for  us  always  to  consider  preaching  within 
a pastoral  context  and  with  the  awareness 
that  its  genuineness  is  the  forerunner  of  its 
relevance.  The  final  Chapter,  “Recovering 
the  Preacher’s  Identity,”  follows  in  good  suc- 
cession because  it  raises  the  question : who 
is  he  that  must  preach  thus?  Only  he  who 
knows  the  truth  that  is  in  Christ  and  is 
totally  involved  in  and  committed  to  the  will 
and  claim  of  Christ  is  able  to  maintain  his 
rightful  identity  and  integrity  in  an  age  of 
“activated  desperation.”  This  is  a little  book, 
but  it  tells  us  a great  deal  about  ourselves 
and,  what  is  more,  it  suggests  paths  towards 
ultimate  renewal. 

Donald  Macleod 

Preaching  and  the  Contemporary 
Mind,  by  Merrill  R.  Abbey.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1963.  Pp.  192. 
$4.00. 

This  book  is  filled  with  a lot  of  good 
sense.  Happily  it  is  not  a “how  to”  essay  on 
preaching;  it  is  rather  a thoughtful  explora- 
tion of  the  encounter  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
world  through  preaching,  and  incidentally  it 
is  Dr.  Abbey’s  best  book  to  date.  The  author, 
who  is  professor  of  preaching  at  Garrett 
Theological  Seminary,  reads  widely  and 
writes  well.  He  avoids  generalities  through 
a careful  cataloguing  of  facts,  statistics,  up- 
to-date  records  and  reports.  But  the  most 
fresh  and  interesting  feature  of  this  book  is 
the  method  employed  by  the  writer,  or  in  this 
case,  by  the  teacher.  In  each  chapter  Dr. 
Abbey  presents  in  a sensitive  way  a con- 
temporary cultural  trend  or  frame  of  mind 
which  poses  a definite  challenge  to  the  Chris- 
tian preacher  and  then  at  the  close  he  sets 
down  clearly  in  fine  print  the  techniques  one 
might  use  to  meet  the  situation.  Here  is  a 
new  slant  upon  the  difficult  responsibility  of 
homiletical  instruction.  Both  teachers  and 
ministers  will  want  to  have  this  volume  on 
their  shelves. 

Two  minor  detractions : why  the  lengthy 
appendix  (pp.  159-187)  consisting  of  more  or 
less  random  jottings?  Also — and  the  author 
is  not  to  be  blamed — this  book  deserves  a 
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better  format  than  the  Abingdon  Press  gives 
it. 

Donald  Macleod 

Master  Sermons  through  the  Ages, 
ed.  by  William  A.  Sadler,  Jr.  Harper 
& Row,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  228. 
$3-95- 

This  book  consists  of  thirty  sermons  by 
great  preachers  from  Augustine  to  Inge,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  the  minister  at  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Dover  Plains,  New  York. 
When  Mr.  Sadler  was  a member  of  the  staff 
of  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York  City,  he 
edited  these  sermons  and  used  them  within 
the  context  of  a contemporary  church  service. 
“I  tried  to  imagine,”  he  writes,  “how  these 
men  themselves  might  have  edited  their  ser- 
mons had  they  been  able  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  preach  them  within  a twenty-minute 
service  in  the  contemporary  setting  such  as 
is  provided  by  a large  Episcopal  church  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City”  (xvii). 
He  makes  his  selections  from  among  sermons 
delivered  from  the  fourth  to  the  twentieth 
century.  “In  our  generation,”  he  adds,  “which 
has  shown  new  interest  in  preaching  and  is 
recovering  a sense  of  the  importance  of  it, 
this  collection  of  sermons  may  by  example 
help  throw  some  light  on  what  constitutes 
authentic  Christian  preaching.” 

The  contents  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
Part  I,  The  Gifts  and  Demands  of  the  Gospel, 
contains  sermons  by  names  such  as  Wesley, 
Chalmers,  Newman,  Parker,  Spurgeon, 
Brooks,  Coffin,  and  Gossip.  Part  II,  Christian 
Piety  and  Sacramental  Living,  has  sermons 
by  Calvin,  Robertson,  Luther,  Fenelon,  Bush- 
nell,  and  Morrison.  Then  Part  III,  classified 
according  to  the  great  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tian Year,  features  such  names  as  Augustine, 
Chrysostom,  Aquinas,  Forsyth,  Schleier- 
macher,  Donne,  Baillie,  and  Inge.  Each  ser- 
mon is  prefaced  by  a biographical  sketch  of 
the  preacher  and  a brief  comment  upon  the 
nature  of  the  sermon. 

This  is  a useful  volume  for  preachers  who 
attempt  to  recreate  such  a series.  It  will 
serve  admirably  in  some  advanced  courses  in 
Homiletics. 


Donald  Macleod 
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i oio  Sermon  Illustrations  from  the 
Bible,  ed.  by  Charles  L.  Wallis.  Harper 
& Row,  New  York,  1963.  Pp.  242. 
$3-95- 

The  compiler  of  this  collection,  who  serves 
as  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Keuka 
College,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  as  editor  of 
Pulpit  Preaching,  declares  in  the  Preface  that 
“the  unlimited  illustrative  materials  to  be 
gleaned  from  Bible  study  are  too  often 
neglected  in  much  preaching”  (xi).  In  his 
capacity  as  an  appraiser  of  hundreds  of  ser- 
mons every  year,  he  is  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  contemporary 
preachers  use  the  Bible  only  incidentally  in 
their  sermons.  Especially  has  he  noticed  the 
large  proportion  of  illustrative  materials 
drawn  from  secular  periodicals,  the  daily 
press,  and  personal  experience.  In  order  to 
support  his  plea  for  more  Biblical  illustra- 
tions, Professor  Wallis  has  arranged  1010 
items  under  201  different  headings.  Each 
illustration  centers  within  a narrative  situa- 
tion that  is  appropriate  for  preaching  and 
full  scripture  references  accompany  each  pas- 
sage cited.  This  ambitious  collection  is  also 
cross-indexed  according  to  a variety  of  related 
topics  and  arranged  under  the  special  days 
of  the  Christian  Year. 

This  volume,  however,  is  not  one  of  those 
run  of  the  mill  compilations  of  “pithy  points 
for  played  out  preachers,”  because  each  refer- 
ence, in  order  to  be  used  intelligently  for  il- 
lustrative purposes,  must  be  followed  up  and 
its  full  implications  explored  within  its 
Biblical  context.  Not  a few  of  these  refer- 
ences uncover  fertile  ideas  and  are  suggestive 
for  Biblical  preaching.  As  editor  of  sixteen 
useful  volumes  of  resources  for  the  preach- 
ing ministry,  including  Worship  Resources 
for  the  Christian  Year  and  Lenten-Easter 
Sourcebook,  Professor  Wallis  has  put  many 
ministers  in  his  debt,  chiefly  because  his 
various  compilations  are  drawn  from  literary 
sources  not  readily  available  to  the  average 
preacher  and  are  not  merely  mathematical 
totals  of  word  appearances  which  are  general- 
ly useless. 

Donald  Macleod 


Expository  Preaching  without  Notes, 
by  Charles  W.  Roller.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1962. 
Pp.  132.  $2.50. 

This  might  have  been  a good  book  if  some- 
one else  had  written  it.  Its  goal  is  worth- 
while : to  help  the  preacher  to  a sound  and 
effective  approach  to  the  craftsmanship  of 
preaching.  Chapters  dealing  with  “The  Steps 
in  Preparing  an  Expository  Sermon,”  “The 
Analysis  of  the  Scripture  Passage,”  “The 
Heart  of  the  Sermon,”  and  “The  Structural 
Components  of  the  Sermon”  undertake  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  certain  homiletical 
techniques  that  are  in  one  way  or  another 
indispensable  to  the  week-in  and  week-out 
responsibility  of  having  something  to  say  and 
being  able  to  get  up  and  say  it.  And  cer- 
tainly the  emphasis  on  exposition  is  a healthy 
one. 

But  this  reader  seriously  doubts  whether 
many  divines,  even  those  most  prosaically  sec- 
tarian, will  be  willing  to  follow  this  intricate 
course  in  painting  by  numbers.  For  numbers 
abound  in  Mr.  Roller's  book.  No  topic  is 
admitted  for  discussion  that  is  not  divided, 
subdivided,  sub-subdivided,  and  generally 
macerated.  Perhaps  what  the  book  really 
reminds  me  of  is  a thorn  bush,  that  is  all 
prickly  spines,  with  very  few  flowers  or 
fruits. 

I do  wish  that  someone  who  has  written 
a book  on  style,  but  who  is  short  on  numerical 
and  analytical  technique,  would  write  to  Mr. 
Roller  and  offer  to  exchange  books  with  him. 
I am  sure  that  Mr.  Roller  has  probably  not 
harmed  the  students  who  have  learned  Homi- 
letics under  him  during  his  twenty  years  at 
Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  for 
he  is  evidently  a man  of  character  and  good 
intention;  but  I am  equally  sure  that  few 
of  them  ever  caught  from  him  the  sense  of  the 
true  mystery  and  magic  of  preaching,  without 
which,  if  a man  never  has  it,  he  is  doomed 
to  remain  homiletically  bored  and  boring  the 
rest  of  his  life.  There  is  no  shape  at  all  to 
the  chapters  in  this  book;  order,  yes,  but  no 
shape.  They  are  sometimes  born  like  the 
chimpanzee,  with  no  nose,  and  sometimes  go 
out  like  the  hyena,  with  no  tail.  Chapter  IV, 
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f entitled  “The  Advantages  of  Preaching  with- 
: out  Notes,”  is  little  more  than  a compendium 
of  quotations,  set  down  like  a grocery  list, 
willy-nilly. 

The  whole  question  of  quotations  proves  an 
annoyance.  Rarely  does  an  author  exhibit 
such  wide  reading  in  his  field.  There  are 
quotations  from  Jowett,  Farmer,  Broadus, 
Blackwood,  Coffin,  Macleod,  Sangster,  Vinet, 
Wesley,  and  Claude — and  from  the  Reader’s 
Digest  and  The  Watchman-Examiner  too. 
Their  selection  is  almost  unrelievedly  indis- 
criminate. Rarely  do  they  show  any  aptness 
of  phrasing.  They  do  not  hang  naturally 
upon  the  page,  like  full  fruit  that  has  come 
to  ripeness  there,  but  lie  strewn  about,  listless, 
dull,  and  flat.  Their  use  bespeaks  a mind  dis- 
organized as  to  larger  principles,  bent  only 
upon  quoting  for  the  sake  of  quoting. 

The  author’s  theology  of  preaching — if, 
indeed,  he  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  one — 
is  marked  by  the  same  disorganization  and 
inconsistency.  On  one  page  we  find  that,  “In 
general,  all  Biblical  preaching  aims  at  per- 
suasion to  godliness” ; and,  on  the  next,  that 
“In  all  Biblical  preaching  God  seeks  prima- 
rily, through  His  messenger,  to  bring  man 
into  fellowship  with  Himself.”  But  perhaps 
this  is  not  so  devastating,  unless  one  is  ac- 
customed to  read  in  a logical,  straight-for- 
ward manner. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  is  an  expository 
sermon  on  I John  3:1-3  entitled  “The  Family 
of  Christ.”  The  author  is  to  be  admired  more 
for  his  courage  than  for  his  discretion  in 
following  a “how-to”  book  with  a “like-this” 
appendage.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
sermon  has  value,  or  that  it  would  speak  to 
some  congregations — especially  those  more 
given  to  sentimentality  and  biblicism.  But 
in  most  pulpits  it  would  come  on  like  a 
double-breasted  suit,  and  would  communicate 
little  more  than  the  impression  that  the 
preacher,  though  benevolent  and  sincere,  is 
an  atavism,  a hold-over  from  the  Victorian 
age,  who,  while  he  sees  the  timelessness  of 
the  Gospel,  hardly  understands  its  contem- 
poraneity. 

The  case  for  which  Mr.  Roller  pleads — 
expository  preaching  without  notes — is  a 
good  one ; though  it  is  commended  apart  from 
his  presentation  of  it.  I am  sorry  to  be  so 


hard  on  his  book;  but  some  Homiletics  pro- 
fessor should  have  been  hard  on  him  forty 
years  ago. 

John  R.  Killinger 

Worship 

Holy  Week:  A Short  History,  by  J. 
Gordon  Davies.  Ecumenical  Studies 
in  Worship  : No.  1 1.  John  Knox  Press, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1963.  Pp.  82.  $1.50. 

In  the  contemporary  recovery  of  the  signif- 
icance of  the  Christian  Year,  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  historical  origins  and  theo- 
logical purpose  of  Holy  Week  was  needed. 
This  book  fulfills  the  requirement  satisfacto- 
rily. The  writings  of  J.  Gordon  Davies,  who 
is  lecturer  in  divinity  at  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  have  been  a major  contribution 
to  recent  liturgical  studies  and  are  regarded 
by  research  students  as  the  work  of  a de- 
pendable scholar  with  a sensitive  concern  for 
meaning  in  worship  and  tradition. 

Free  and  reformed  churchmen  will  hail 
this  new  accession  to  “Ecumenical  Studies 
in  Worship,”  because  it  identifies  the  Chris- 
tian Year  with  evangelical  responsibility  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  wholeness  in  the 
presentation  if  the  basic  tenets  of  our  com- 
mon faith.  These  chapters,  delivered  original- 
ly as  a series  of  lectures  at  Cuddesdon  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  during  Holy  Week,  1962,  are 
a handy  treatment  of  matters  dealt  with  at 
great  length  in  The  Evolution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Year,  by  A.  Allan  MacArthur  (SCM 
Press,  1953)  and  more  briefly  by  Frank  E. 
Wilson  in  An  Outline  of  The  Christian  Year 
(Morehouse-Barlow,  1941).  Beginning  with 
a basic  chapter  on  “The  Origin  and  Purpose 
of  Holy  Week,”  Professor  Davies  goes  on 
to  trace  its  genesis  and  crystallization  through 
the  fourth  century,  its  celebration  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  its  recovery  and  reform  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Careful  readers  will 
piece  together  the  various  customs  and  mean- 
ings behind  Palm  Sunday,  Tenebrae,  Feet 
Washing,  Maundy  Thursday,  Paschal  Vigil, 
Good  Friday,  etc.  Readers  of  all  denomina- 
tions will  find  in  these  pages  much  useful 
information  and  direction  and  will  learn  “to 
sanctify  time  by  reintroducing  the  Church’s 
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Year  as  a means  whereby  our  congregations 
may  learn  to  live  with  Christ”  (p.  8). 

Donald  Macleod 

Towards  a Church  Architecture,  ed. 
by  Peter  Hammond.  The  Architectural 
Press,  London  S.W.i,  1962.  Pp.  262. 
30s. 

Already  we  are  indebted  to  Peter  Hammond 
for  much  fresh  and  sane  thinking  within  the 
field  of  church  architecture.  His  Liturgy  and 
Architecture,  published  in  America  by  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  provided  some  lines 
and  principles  of  criticism  in  an  area  where 
emotional  “likes  and  dislikes”  and  uninformed 
building  committees  had  become  the  archi- 
tects of  chaos. 

When  Professor  Hammond  was  the  rector 
of  a small  country  parish  near  Cirencester, 
England,  in  1957,  he  founded  the  New 
Churches  Research  Group.  Now,  as  lecturer 
in  the  history  of  art  at  the  Regional  College 
of  Art  in  Hull,  he  has  edited  a number  of 
essays  originally  given  as  papers  at  NCRG 
conferences.  This  research  group  is  an  in- 
terdenominational body  in  which  many  major 
Christian  communions  are  represented,  as 
well  as  a number  of  architects  who  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  confessional  associa- 
tion at  all.  This  symposium  consists  of  essays 
by  five  Anglicans,  four  Roman  Catholics,  and 
a Presbyterian.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  general  agreement.  It  seemed  more 
preferable  to  stimulate  dialogue  and  to  deline- 
ate the  more  fundamental  questions. 

Although  all  of  these  essays  are  informative 
and  at  the  same  time  diversified  in  their  ap- 
proach, yet  the  thesis  of  the  book  can  be 
summed  up  as  follows : “The  first  essential  for 
church  builders  today  is  a radical  approach, 
an  approach  which,  paradoxical  as  this  may 
seem,  involves  forgetting  all  about  architec- 
ture— at  any  rate  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
design  process.  The  second  essential  is  archi- 
tectural seriousness”  (p.  10).  Among  the 
papers  that  are  exceedingly  helpful  and  in- 
structive are : “A  Radical  Approach  to 
Church  Architecture,”  by  Peter  Hammond; 
“Modern  Architectural  Theory  and  the 
Liturgy,”  by  Nigel  Melhuish ; “Church 
Architecture  and  the  Liturgy,”  by  Charles 


Davis;  “The  Theological  Basis  of  Church  1 

Architecture,”  by  James  A.  Whyte;  and  i 

“Architectural  Seriousness,”  by  Lance  ; < 
Wright.  At  the  center  of  the  volume  are  J 
approximately  fifty  pages  of  pictures  and 
diagrams  of  contemporary  church  buildings.  1 

This  is  an  exciting  book.  Every  minister 
anticipating  the  construction  of  a new  church 
should  study  these  essays  carefully  so  that 
functional  requirements  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  meaningful  be  not 
crowded  out  by  the  obviously  meaningless. 

Donald  Macleod 

Through  the  Christian  Year,  by  John 
Bishop.  National  Sunday  School  Union, 
Newgate  Street,  London  E.C.  1,  1962. 
Pp.  96.  $1.50. 

One  of  the  important  by-products  of  the 
modern  liturgical  movement  has  been  a re- 
consideration of  the  value  of  the  Christian 
Year  in  the  Reformed  tradition.  Two  factors 
have  played  their  part  in  this  re-evaluation. 
The  first  is  a sense  that  it  is  important  to 
counteract  the  secular  red-letter  days  such 
as  “Mothering  Sunday”  or  “Hospital  Sunday” 
and  the  denominational  promotional  days. 
The  second,  and  more  important,  is  the  recog- 
nition that  the  Christian  Year  provides  an 
annual  opportunity  for  deeper  meditation  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation.  Emil  Brun- 
ner, in  particular,  has  reminded  us  in  his 
Revelation  and  Reason  that  the  purpose  of 
theological  understanding  is  not  so  much  for 
us  to  master  the  theological  facts  as  to  be 
mastered  by  God  in  judgment  and  mercy. 

For  this  reason  Dr.  Bishop’s  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  homiletical  resources. 
Here  we  have  an  admirable  collection  of 
twenty-two  teaching  sermons  related  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  Christian  Year.  There  are 
five  for  Christmas,  four  for  the  Lenten  season, 
five  for  Easter,  five  for  the  Pentecostal  sea- 
son, and  one  each  for  Advent,  Epiphany,  and 
Ascension  Day. 

The  sermons  are  evangelical  in  doctrine, 
clear  in  structure,  succinct  and  cogent  in 
style,  and  illumined  with  extraordinarily  fresh 
illustrations.  Their  quality  reminds  me  of 
Dr.  W.  E.  Sangster’s  Westminster  Sermons 
(especially  the  volume  on  “Fast  and  Festi- 
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' val”).  They  are  very  like  Greetings  Tele- 
grams for  they  disclose  the  urgency  of  the 
good  news  while  being  superbly  illustrated. 
It  is  happy  for  a Lecturer  in  Homiletics  that 
he  is  himself  so  competent  a practitioner  of 
the  art. 

Horton  Davies 

Princeton  University 

Pastoral 

Theology  and  the  Cure  of  Souls,  by 
Frederick  Greeves.  Channel  Press,  New 
York,  1962.  Pp.  180.  $3.75. 

Principal  Greeves  of  Didsbury  College,  the 
oldest  Methodist  school  for  the  training  of 
ministers  in  England,  has  written  a helpful 
and  interesting  book.  While  the  number  of 
books  on  pastoral  care  has  increased  greatly, 
there  are  not  too  many  which  deal  with  the 
theology  of  this  ministry.  Professor  Greeves 
quotes  copiously  from  the  theologians  and 
amply  from  the  pastoral  counselors,  indicating 
his  wide  reading  in  both  fields.  The  subtitle 
of  his  book  is — An  Introduction  to  Pastoral 
Theology.  This  book  has  a contribution  to 
make  because  of  its  strong  emphasis  upon 
theology  and  the  historical  practices  of  the 
Church  in  pastoral  care. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  treats  the  history  and  scope  of 
pastoral  care,  the  changes  confronted  today 
by  the  pastoral  office,  and  the  nature  of  theol- 
ogy and  its  relation  to  experience.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  relation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  full  salvation  (justi- 
fication, perfect  love,  assurance)  and  the 
Church  to  pastoral  care.  The  third  part  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  pastoral  experience 
(listening,  sinners,  sickness,  suffering,  death) 
to  theology.  The  fourth  part  deals  with  the 
practice  of  the  cure  of  souls  (ministry  of 
the  whole  church,  the  minister,  the  ministry 
of  the  theologian). 

The  major  thesis  of  Greeves’  book  is  that 
pastoral  care  will  have  integrity  and  depth 
only  as  it  understands  the  meaning  and  voca- 
tion of  the  Church’s  theology,  and  that  theol- 
ogy will  be  saved  from  isolation  and  aridity 
by  listening  to  the  insights  of  pastoral  psy- 
chology. The  author’s  treatment  of  the  rela- 
tion of  theological  doctrines  to  life  is  helpful 


as  is  his  interpretation  of  the  theological 
significance  of  listening,  of  caring  for  sinners, 
and  of  confronting  illness,  suffering  and 
death. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  engaging  style. 
The  author  handles  heavy  themes  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  Those  who  wonder  whether 
the  creeds  of  the  Church  have  value  for 
pastoral  care  will  find  that  subject  discussed 
in  this  book.  The  value  of  exorcism ; the 
place  of  confession ; the  relation  of  the  pastor 
to  the  psychiatrist,  are  only  a few  of  the 
many  issues  raised  in  its  pages.  The  pastor 
will  sense  that  Principal  Greeves  speaks  to 
his  work  and  condition. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

My  Confirmation,  A Guide  for  Con- 
firmation Instruction.  United  Church 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1963.  Pp.  240. 
Cloth,  $2.25.  Paper,  $1.75. 

This  is  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of  a 
manual  of  the  same  title  which  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church.  Now  that  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  and  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches  have  united,  a new  edition  was 
due. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  use  in 
the  conduct  of  communicant  classes,  whether 
intended  for  young  people  or  adults.  The 
six  parts  deal  with — The  Christian  Guide- 
book ; Christian  Beliefs ; The  Christian  Way 
of  Life ; The  Christian  Church ; Christianity 
in  Action ; and  Some  Questions  to  Face. 

The  study  is  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  Confirmation  is  the  renewal  of  the  baptis- 
mal covenant.  Confirmation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  human  life.  There- 
fore, solid  instruction  should  be  given  to 
those  who  intend  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Savior  and  vow  to  become  active 
participants  in  the  membership  of  Christ’s 
Church. 

The  manual  is  easy  to  read.  Chapters  are 
concluded  with  tests  and  questions  for  stu- 
dents to  complete ; and  the  final  chapters  deal 
with  decision  and  the  meaning  and  implica- 
tions of  commitment. 

While  some  of  the  material  is  oriented 
towards  the  United  Church’s  history,  program 
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and  institutions,  the  booklet  can  be  adapted 
or  used  as  a source  by  ministers  of  other 
denominations. 

Everyone  may  not  agree  with  the  theology 
expressed  here  and  there,  but  in  general  it 
follows  a broad  evangelical  line.  I never  did 
quite  agree  with  the  illustration  on  page  in, 
about  the  Church,  for  it  makes  Greek  ways 
of  thinking  equal  to  Jewish  religion  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it 
makes  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  main 
trunk  of  the  post-Reformation  Church  with 
the  several  denominations  as  branches  of  the 
trunk ! 

But  in  spite  of  these  criticisms,  this  manual 
ought  to  be  widely  used  to  make  membership 
in  the  Church  more  informed  and  meaningful. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

General 

Life  and  Holiness,  by  Thomas  Mer- 
ton. Herder  and  Herder,  New  York, 
1963.  Pp.  162.  $3.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a Trappist  priest 
at  the  monastery  of  Gethsemani,  in  Kentucky. 
He  is  already  famous  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  other  books,  including  The  Ascent 
to  Truth,  No  Man  Is  an  Island,  and  an  auto- 
biography, The  Seven  Storey  Mountain.  Like 
those  works,  Life  and  Holiness  breathes  an 
air  of  purity  and  serenity — both  in  thought 
and  style — that  would  be  remarkable  in  any 
age  but  seems  especially  so  in  our  own.  A 
mere  half-dozen  pages  suffice  to  usher  the 
reader  into  this  “different”  atmosphere,  that 
is  likely  to  hold  him  mesmerized,  suspended, 
even  intoxicated,  to  the  very  end,  and  to 
distill  itself  droppingly  into  his  mind  for  days 
afterwards. 

It  is  not  an  easy  book — the  graceful  style 
may  belie  this — for  it  does  not  deal  in  super- 
ficial notions  or  set  forth  simple  formulas. 
It  is  taut  with  the  real  tension  between  life 
and  holiness,  between  the  world  and  God, 
between  faith  and  works,  that  never  admits 
of  pat  definitions  and  easy  solutions.  As  Mer- 
ton says  in  the  Introduction,  “If  the  Christian 
life  is  like  a vine,  then  this  book  has  more  to 
say  about  the  root  system  than  about  the 
leaves  and  the  fruits.”  It  sees  that  sanctity 
is  “not  a matter  of  being  less  human,  but 


more  human  than  other  men,”  with  all  the 
human  emotions  sound  and  well  ordered ; and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a matter  of 
“God’s  very  presence  and  action  within  us.” 
It  speaks  of  the  real  value  of  human  work 
in  the  secular  world,  and  of  the  ideals  that 
form  and  inform  our  culture;  and,  moving 
to  the  center  of  things,  it  speaks  also  of 
Christ  as  “our  sanctity  and  our  way  to  the 
Father.”  In  this  reader’s  opinion,  it  gets 
much  closer  to  the  matter  of  real  sainthood 
than  either  the  pietists,  who  tend  to  confuse 
sanctity  and  narcissism,  or  the  anti-pietists, 
who,  like  Graham  Greene  in  his  novels  about 
“whisky  priests,”  generally  adulterate  and 
secularize  the  real  sense  of  holiness. 

I was  especially  attracted  by  the  chapter 
in  which  Merton  deals  with  the  question  of 
how  we  can  know  the  will  of  God.  His  ap- 
proach is  characteristically  wholesome : be- 
cause, as  Christians,  we  are  members  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  therefore  related  to  all 
the  other  members,  the  living,  working  will 
of  God  is  mysteriously  communicated  to  us 
through  that  body;  one  only  knows  what  is 
right  and  good  for  him  as  he  considers  the 
total  good  of  the  fellowship  of  which  he  is 
a part.  Here  is  an  insight,  simple,  profound, 
that  we  twentieth-century  Protestants,  with 
our  sometimes  twisted  notions  of  individual- 
ism, may  have  missed. 

Someone  has  said — I forget  who,  but  he  will 
be  generous — that  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  Protestantism  from  final  acculturation 
in  our  time  is  a movement  of  Protestant 
monasticism.  One  must  admit  that  the  con- 
tribution of  a man  like  Merton,  on  the  Catho- 
lic side,  is  an  eloquent  argument  for  the 
development  of  such  a movement.  Someone 
else  has  said — this  time  I did  not  forget,  it 
was  Koenker — that  Luther,  if  he  were  alive 
today  and  could  witness  those  areas  of  the 
Roman  church  where  a devotional  and  litur- 
gical renaissance  is  taking  place,  would  see 
no  need  of  withdrawal  from  Rome.  Perhaps  ; 
it  is  a tenuous  matter.  But  I think  the  ex- 
priest from  Wittenberg  would  find  a warmly 
kindred  mind  in  the  Trappist  father  from 
Gethsemani. 

John1  R.  Killinger 

A Private  and  Public  Faith,  by  Wil- 
liam Stringfellow.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans, 
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Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1962.  Pp.  93. 
$3.00. 

This  is  a provocative  book.  It  is  meant  to 
be  so ; and  the  author  in  his  own  way  has 
done  us  all  a service  in  writing  it.  The  na- 
ture of  these  chapters  is  best  learned  from 
several  sentences  from  the  Preface  where  the 
writer  says,  “This  is  a tract.  It  consists  of 
four  essays  about  the  status  of  religion  in 
contemporary  American  society  and  about 
the  condition  of  the  churches  of  American 
Protestantism.  . . . My  only  interest  in  the 
subject  is  not  my  livelihood,  but  my  life. 
. . . Religion  [in  America  today]  has  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  lives  of  men 
in  society.  Religion  seems,  mainly,  to  have  to 
do  with  religion”  (pp.  7-8). 

A frequent  contributor  both  to  legal  and 
religious  journals,  William  Stringfellow,  a 
prominent  Episcopal  layman,  was  one  of  six 
“young  American  theologians”  to  participate 
in  a public  dialogue  with  Karl  Barth  during 
his  visit  last  year  to  the  United  States.  In 


this  book  and  in  other  incisive  essays,  we 
hear  a prophetic  voice  speaking  from  the  lay 
mind  and  asking  us  uncomfortable  questions 
about  contemporary  religion  (or,  should  we 
say,  “religiosity”?).  He  is  concerned  about 
our  pre-occupation  with  religion  and  not  with 
Christianity  and  therefore  he  calls  us  back 
passionately  to  first  principles.  He  writes  in 
a very  full  style,  laden  with  arresting  aphor- 
isms and  maxims,  but  always  he  is  probing 
the  surfaces  and  faqades  of  contemporary 
religion  and  demanding  that  we  exercise 
allegiance  to  its  essence  rather  than  its  forms. 

This  is  an  analytical  book,  stronger  in  this 
sense  than  in  the  matter  of  solutions,  but  it 
is  definitely  an  examination  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity to  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
minister  and  theological  student.  Joseph  Sit- 
tler,  in  an  epigrammatic  comment  on  the 
jacket,  says,  "I  anticipate  that  this  book  will 
be  scorned  and  picked  to  pieces,  but  also 
that  the  vigor  of  the  scorning  will  disclose 
the  precision  of  this  polemic.” 

Donald  Macleod 
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